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Abstract 


The objective of this thesis is to create small-scale Wireless Sensor Networks (WSNs) that 
leverage LoRaWAN technology, MQTT protocol, and cloud computing as a proof of con- 
cept for an IoT platform. These WSNs are intended to be long-range, low-power networks 
that are scalable, cost-effective, and relatively easy to deploy. The work begins with a 
literature review of the current state-of-the-art Wireless Sensor Networks (WSNs) based 
on technologies like WiFi, Bluetooth, ZigBee, and Low Power Wide Area Networks (LP- 
WANs). LPWAN technologies are commonly used for long-range networks. This review 
revealed that LoRaWAN technology has several advantages over other LPWAN technolo- 
gies such as SigFox and Narrow Band IoT (NB-IoT) in terms of cost-effectiveness and ease 
of network deployment. MQTT protocol was chosen for its lightweight and data-centric 
approach in comparison to HTTP’s document-centric approach. Cloud computing was 
chosen for its scalability, security, and easy integration with existing infrastructure. 


The research work investigates a number of important issues concerning the challenges 
involved in integrating and optimizing the WSNs based on LoRaWAN, MQTT, and cloud 
computing systems. One of the key issues explored during the research was where to per- 
form certain tasks related to LoRaWAN-based wireless sensor networks, such as decoding 
sensor data using a decoding script. This can be done either in the LoORaWAN gateway, in 
resource-constrained Single Board Computers (SBCs) at the edge, or in cloud/local servers. 
The research also explores the optimal MQTT architecture for sensor applications running 
in LoRaWAN gateways such that it’s compatible with the back-end computing infrastruc- 
ture. Additionally, the research examines the current limitations of LaRaWAN-compatible 
network devices, particularly with regard to ease of network deployment, configuration 
tools, and systems integration. 


Key Words: WSN, LoRaWAN, MQTT, Sensors, Cloud computing, IoT, Edge computing, 
system integration, LPWAN, Industry 4.0. 
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CHAPTER lL 


Introduction 


1.1 Motivation 


The motivation behind this thesis was to address the challenges involved in creating small- 
scale Wireless Sensor Networks (WSNs) using LoORaWAN technology, MQTT protocol, and 
cloud computing systems. The research work done during this thesis contributes to the 
field of low-power long-range WSNs by providing valuable insights into the optimal network 
architecture, challenges in system integration, and challenges of doing computation at the 
edge vs cloud for LoRaWAN-based networks. The findings of this study will help in the 
development of low-power, long-range, scalable, and cost-effective WSNs that can be easily 
integrated with cloud computing infrastructure. 


This chapter discusses the unique features of LPWAN technology and compares it with 
existing wireless communication technologies like WiFi, Bluetooth, and cellular networks 
on key design parameters. Applications of LPWAN networks in IoT were discussed briefly. 
LoRaWAN is compared with other LPWAN technologies like SigFox and NB-IoT. 


1.2 Introduction to LPWAN 


Low Power Wide Area Network (LPWAN) is a type of wireless communication network 
suitable for sending small data packets over long distances. End devices used in LPWAN 
consume minimal power and these devices can function on small batteries for years. LP- 
WAN technologies have a variety of applications in smart cities, industrial automation, 
healthcare, and agriculture. There are 3-4 main competing technologies in the LPWAN 
space. Each technology has some unique features that determine the feasibility of applica- 
tion for the specific use cases [5]. Prominent LPWAN technologies are listed below: 


e Long range Wide Area Network (LoRaWAN) 


e Narrow Band IoT (NB-IoT) 


e SigFox 


e LTE-M 


1.3. Comparison of LPWAN with existing technologies 


LPWAN has some unique features compared to other existing wireless communication tech- 
nologies like WiFi, Bluetooth, and Cellular networks which makes it suitable for Internet 
of Things (loT) and machine to machine communication (M2M) applications. These key 
features are discussed below: 


1.3.1 Range and power consumption 


Technologies like WiFi and Bluetooth are only suitable for transmitting data at short- 
range distances (10-100m). In cellular networks with 3G/4G data can be transmitted at 
longer range (5-15 km) but the power consumption of end devices (like smart phones) as 
well as base stations/cell site is quite high. LPWAN technologies can provide long range 
communication (2-50 Km) at very low power consumption rate. Devices using LPWAN 
can run on small batteries for 5-10 years! These features makes LPWAN suitable for 
sending data from remote sensor nodes running on batteries. See figure 1.1 for a qualitative 
comparison between different Wireless Communication Technologies (WCTs) on the basis 
of range vs power consumption and data rates. 


Cellular, LTE, 
3G/ 4G 


Bluetooth, 
BLE 
RFID, NFC 


Data Rate and 
Power Consumption 


Communication Range 


Figure 1.1: Comparison of wireless communication technologies on range vs power consumption 
Source: Based on signal ranges of 5G, LPWAN and other wireless technologies 


1.3.2 Data rate and payload size 


LPWAN technologies have relatively low data rates compared to WiFi, Bluetooth, and 
cellular networks. For example, SigFox, LoRaWAN, and NB-IoT have data rates of up 
to 100 bps, 50 kbps, and 200 kbps respectively. Whereas WiFi and cellular networks can 
transmit data at much higher rates of a few hundred Mbps. The maximum payload size is 
also limited in LPWAN networks. For example, SigFox, LoRaWAN, and NB-IoT have a 
maximum payload size of 12 bytes, 243 bytes, and 1600 bytes. For most IoT applications 
like sensor networks, a lower data rate and small payload size are sufficient. [9] 


1.3.3. Cost and ease of network deployment 


LPWAN networks are significantly less expensive to deploy and operate compared to the 
cellular networks. The devices like end-nodes, gateways and base stations used in LPWAN 
networks are relatively cheaper than their counterparts in cellular network. LPWAN net- 
works like SigFox and LoRaWAN operates in the unlicensed frequency bands. They do 
not require sophisticated infrastructure and regulatory approvals. For example nodes and 
gateways for LORaWAN network costs in the range of 10-50 € and 100-1200 € respectively. 
This makes the deployment of experimental networks faster and cheaper. Note that base 
stations for NB-IoT are expensive and costs around €10,000-15,000 . Also NB-IoT network 
requires costly frequency spectrum to operate [18]. 


1.4 Applications of LPWAN networks 


LPWAN is expected to play a significant role in the development of smart cities, Industry 
4.0, smart agriculture, and other Internet of Things (IoT) applications. Some examples of 
sensor data that can be sent by using LPWAN Network (specially LoRaWAN) are tem- 
perature, humidity, pressure, soil moisture, CO2 and particulate matter concentration(PM 
2.5), etc. Major application areas and use cases for LPWAN based IoT systems are listed 
below [5]: 


1.4.1 Industrial automation 


e Temperature and humidity and indoor air quality monitoring in pharmaceutical and 
food processing industry 


e Fluid level monitoring in tanks for industries like chemical, textile and petroleum 
e Preventive maintenance in machines 


e M2M communication applications for automation 


1.4.2 Smart cities 


e Smart utilities: Water level monitoring, sewage monitoring 
e Health: air quality index and particulate matter monitoring 
e City waste management and garbage collection 


e Smart buildings: Ambience monitoring, C02 monitoring, building occupancy counter. 


e Parking occupancy by smart parking sensors 


1.4.3. Smart agriculture 


e Monitoring crop growing conditions like light intensity 
e Temperature and humidity monitoring in smart greenhouses 
e Toxic gas level monitoring in compost and livestock enclosures 


e Soil moisture level and pH level monitoring 


1.4.4 Supply chain management and logistics 


e Asset tracking 
e Cold chain monitoring 


e Automating stock checking 


1.4.5 Environment 


e Geo location: Wildlife monitoring for endangered species 

e Pollution level monitoring 

e Weather monitoring 

e Collecting temperature data in remote places for climate change monitoring 


e River flood monitoring 


1.5 Limitations and challenges with LPWAN 


Limited bandwidth, data rate and packet size: The desirable features of long range 
and long battery life in LPWAN comes with a lot of trade-offs. For example, Band Width 
(BW), data rates (bits/sec) and the maximum payload size (data packet size in bytes) 
are limited in LPWAN. LPWAN is not suitable for sending and receiving large data files 
like images, videos or voice calls that requires high speed data transfer. LPWAN technol- 
ogy is also not suitable for real time applications in industrial control or mission critical 
applications which requires low latency and high reliability. For example the latency in 
LoRaWAN and NB-IoT networks is quite high (up to tens of seconds) whereas industrial 
control applications require latency of less than few hundred ms. Although NB-IoT has 
lower latency as compared to LoRaWAN. 


Interference: SigFox and LoRaWAN operates on unlicensed ISM bands. This makes 
them susceptible to other devices operating in the same frequency band and effects the 
reliability of the network. In the dense urban areas buildings can block the radio signals. 
Consequently, the communication range between gateways and end-devices is significantly 
reduced. For example LoRaWAN gateways can have range of 10-15 Km in rural areas when 
a clear line of sight is present between gateway and the end device. This range reduces to 
2-5 Km in dense urban areas. 


Compatibility and network coverage: LPWAN network technologies are not always 
compatible with existing communication technologies and also with each other. For ex- 
ample LPWAN end devices from SigFox and LoRaWAN cannot use cellular networks for 
sending data. LPWAN networks have limited network coverage as compared to cellular 
networks. They also do not support roaming of end devices between networks. This makes 
it difficult for end devices to switch between different networks. 


Security and standardization: Security is a big challenge for the future of LPWAN- 
based IoT systems. The security challenge is further compounded by the large number of 
devices in the network. Currently, LPWAN networks lack in the security as compared to the 
existing cellular networks. There are security vulnerabilities at the hardware level, firmware 
level, and network level. Standards for LPWAN are still under development. The 3rd 
Generation Partnership Project (3GPP) is responsible for NB-IoT, and the LoRa Alliance 
is in charge of developing the LoRaWAN standard. There is a lack of standardization in 
LoRaWAN at various levels - end devices, gateways, servers, software, etc. 


Power Consumption: The power consumption of end devices in LPWAN networks is 
significantly less compared to the WiFi, Bluetooth and cellular networks. But LPWAN 
based IoT systems are supposed to have a very large number of end devices in the network. 
The collective energy consumption of these large number of end devices could be a lot 
even though each end device consumes very less energy individually. The cost of battery 
replacement becomes huge for large scale network deployment. This problem need to be 
addressed with energy harvesting technologies like from solar energy. However this is not 
very common with most of the commercial sensor nodes available in the market. 


1.6 LoRaWAN compared to other LPWAN Technologies 


Each LPWAN technology offers some unique features suitable for different applications. 
LoRaWAN has been selected over other LPWAN technologies in this research due to many 
reasons. These are summarized below: 


e Open standard: LoRaWAN is an open standard. The developer ecosystem and 
the resources available to build private networks is quite sufficient. This makes the 
prototyping relatively easy as compared to networks based on Sigfox and NB-IoT. 


e Cost: The network equipment costs and the operating costs of running the LARaWAN 
network is very low. NB-IoT gateways/base stations costs significantly more. Sigfox 
has monthly operating costs associated with each end device. This makes LORaWAN 
a more affordable choice for small scale network deployments. 


e Ease of network deployment: LoRaWAN is a mature technology as compared to 
NB-IoT. As LoRaWAN operates in unlicensed ISM bands, the private network de- 
ployment is relatively easy. 


Range and power consumption: LoRaWAN networks provide better coverage at very 
low power consumption as compared to NB-IoT. This makes LoORaWAN more suitable 
for applications in smart cities and smart agriculture. Although the latency offered 
by NB-IoT is better. NB-IoT is better suited for applications requiring low latency 
such as smart metering and industrial automation. For more detailed comparison of 
LPWAN technologies on the basis of energy consumption see [28]. 


A more detailed comparison of LPWAN technologies on various parameters has been in- 
vestigated by previous studies [10] [18]. The following chapters provide a comprehensive 


overview of the working of LoORaWAN at both physical layer (LoRa PHY) and the media 
access layer (LoraWAN MAC) in great detail. These chapters covers LoRaWAN related 
topics in depth and serves as the theoretical framework on which LoORaWAN based WSNs 
were designed and implemented during the research. 


CHAPTER 2 


LoRa: PHY Layer 


2.1 Introduction to LoRa 


LoRa (Long Range) is an RF modulation technology based on Chirp Spread Spectrum 
(CSS). The modulation technique used in LoRa is closed-source and patented. LoRa PHY 
is the physical layer in LoRa/LoRaWAN protocol Stack as shown in figure 2.1 (Source: 
based on ). This is similar to the "bits" or physical layer in the OSI seven-layer model. 
LoRa enables wireless communication data links over very long distances. This range of 
(2-15 Km) in LoRa is significantly longer as compared to other wireless communication 
technologies like WiFi, Bluetooth, and ZigBee. LoRa transceivers are low-power devices 
that send small data packets (maximum 242 bytes) at low data rates (maximum 50 kbps) 
in sub-GHz licence-free Industrial Scientific and Medical (ISM) bands. [18] [25]. 


Application Layer 
MAC Layer 
MAC LoRa MAC 
LoRaWAN 
Class A Class B Class C 
(Baseline) (Beacon) (Continous) 
Physical Layer LoRa Modulation 
PHY 
LoRa EU US AS EU 
868 915 430 433 


Figure 2.1: LoRaWAN protocol stack 


Device Class 
(MAC options) 


Regional ISM 
Bands 


Source: Semtech Corporation: LoRa and LoRaWAN a technical overview 


2.1.1 Key features of LoRa 


Lora PHY radio link in the physical layer is the best-effort transmission. It will transmit the 
data packet but will not give any acknowledgment if the packet has reached its destination 
or not. LoRa provides cost-effective and energy-efficient wide-area network communication 
capabilities, which makes it suitable for Internet of Things (IoT) applications in smart 
cities, agriculture, and industrial automation. Here are some of the key features of LoRa 
[22\: 


Cost effective due to the use of unlicensed sub-GHz ISM bands. 


e High resilience to noise and interference due to the use of Chirp Spread Spectrum 


(CSS). 


Capacity, payload size, and data rates are low which makes it suitable for transmitting 
sensor data. 


e Long battery life due to very little power consumption. 


Large link budget that enables long-range communication. 


e Robust against channel degrading mechanisms like the Doppler effect, multipath, 
and fading. 


Secured data transmission possible with encryption in MAC layer. 


2.1.2 ISM bands for LoRa 


LoRa operates in Sub-GHZ Industrial, Scientific, and Medical (ISM) radio bands as de- 
picted in figure 2.1. This frequency spectrum is reserved for unlicensed use. These bands 
can be used by anyone without paying any licensing fee to government and regulatory 
bodies. LoRa exploits this feature to keep the network operation costs low. These bands 
are also used by consumer electronic devices like microwave ovens, home WiFi routers, 
NFC card readers etc. ISM radio bands comes with a trade-off that for no licensing fee 
there are low data rates and lots of interference from other sources. 


Allowed operating frequency spectrum for LoRa varies from region to region. For example, 
in the European Union the permitted ISM radio band for LoRa communication is 863-870 
MHz, in Asia it is 433 MHz and for USA the permitted band is 915 MHz. Use of ISM 
bands in EU is regulated by European Telecommunication Standards Institute (ETSI). To 
make fair and effective use of spectrum, ETSI has certain regulations on the maximum 
transmit power (Tx Power), duty cycle and packet air time. These regulations effects how 
frequently the messages can be transmitted from sensor nodes using LoRa. More about 
this is discussed in the section LoRaWAN rules and regulation in next chapter. See ETSI 
regulations for Short Range Devices (SRD) operating in the frequency range 25 MHz to 
1000 MHz [6]. 


2.2 LoRa modulation 


The modulation technique used in LoRa is quite different from digital signal modulation 
techniques like Frequency Shift Keying (FSK) or Amplitude Shift Keying (ASK). LoRa uses 
a propriety modulation technique derived from Chirp Spread Spectrum (CSS) modulation. 


CSS is suitable for a communication system with a very large number of end nodes. CSS 
spreads a narrow band signal over a wider channel bandwidth. In CSS, the signal is 
transmitted in short bursts or chirps. The key idea that LoRa uses to encode information 
is chirp pulses whose frequency increases and decreases over a certain period. These chirp 
signals are used as carrier signals. The data signal is modulated on top of this chirp 
signal. Combined signal (carrier + data) does pseudo-random hopping between a set of 
allowed frequencies in the ISM bands. LoRa modulation also uses parity bits for error 
correction. [25] [27] 


Direct Sequence Spread Spectrum (DSSS) modulation required the use of a highly accurate 
and expensive Temperature compensated crystal oscillator (TCXO) for reference clocks. 
Whereas LoRa chips do not need these expensive TCXO for robust communication due to 
the use of chirp as a carrier signal. Since LoRa PHY is proprietary, the exact algorithms 
used to achieve Lora modulation at the radio level are still not known. Many reverse 
engineering attempts have been tried to deconstruct the mystery of Lora PHY. Lorenzo 
Vangelista describes LoRa as Frequency Shift Chirp Modulation (FSCM). For a more 
mathematically rigorous description of LoRa, see [30] [29] 


2.3 LoRa PHY data packets 


In the LoRa PHY layer, a LoRa data packet for uplink communication has 3-4 main 
elements depending on the mode of communication. These are shown in figure 2.2 


Preamble MBAMAIE NG ee PHDR_CRC PHY Payload CRC 
Header 


Figure 2.2: Structure of LoRa data packet 
Source: Semtech Corporation: LoRa and LoRaWAN a technical overview 


Preamble: All LoRa data packets in PHY layer contains a preamble. Preamble allows 
the receiver (LoRa gateway) to detect the incoming LoRa packets. 


e PHY Header(PHDR): Header is optional, it is only used in explicit mode. Header 
contains information about payload length, Coding Rate (CR) and information about 


PHDR Cyclic Redundancy Check (If CRC is present or not?) 


e PHY Payload: PHY payload is the most important part of the LoRa data packet. 
It contains the actual sensor data transmitted. When the LoRaWAN protocol is 
implemented, the PHY payload also carries MAC information like MAC payload, 
MAC header, Message Integrity Code (MIC) and device address etc. 


CRC: Cyclic Redundancy Check (sometimes referred to as Payload CRC) is used for 
error detection in the data packets by using a checksum of the bits transmitted and 
received. Note that a LoRa uplink packet is different from the downlink packet. In 
down-link packets CRC is not present. 


2.4 LoRa modulation design parameters 


While implementing a LoRa radio communication link, there are some important design 
parameters which needs to be considered. These parameters effects power consumption 


rate, data rate, maximum payload size, packet air time, link budget and ultimately the 
communication range. The most important controllable parameters for LoRa PHY are: 
Transmit Power (Tx), Spreading Factor(SF), Band Width(BW) and Coding Rate (CR). 


These parameters are discussed below in detail [27]. 


Transmission Power: 7), power is an indicator of the signal strength transmitted from 
the LoRa node or any other RF transmitting device. It is expressed in dBm. For most of 
the sensor nodes in the EU 863-870 region, the maximum transmit power for nodes is set 
at 14dBm which corresponds to 25 mW. Conversion of T;, power from mW to dBm can be 
done by using the following formula (dBm uses a fixed reference value of 1 mW): 


P 
lmWw 
For example: A T; power of P = 27 dBm corresponds to 500 mW and a R, power of -138 
dBm corresponds to 16 x 10e — 18 W. Transmission power of a transmitting node directly 


effects the power consumption and battery life. Greater the T;, power, lower the battery 
life will be for the transmitting device. 


Spreading Factor: SF roughly means the number of data bits modulated per second. 
SF defines the number of raw data bits that can be encoded by the symbol. Each symbol 
can hold 2°" chips (or steps). LoRa uses spreading Factors ranging from SF7 to SF12. 
SF is a very important design parameter in LoRa network. Using higher spreading fac- 
tors like SF12 allows the longer communication range but decreases the data rate (slower 
communication). 


Using higher SF increases the Time on Air (ToA) of the LoRa data packets and it also 
means that end node consumes more energy. Signals with different spreading factors can 
be transmitted at the same frequency channel without interfering with each other. For 
example two different sensor nodes can transmit simultaneously at frequency (say channel 
868.3 MHz) with different spreading factors (say one at SF9 and other at SF12) without 
interfering with each other. This makes LoRa signals robust to in band interference. 


Band Width: BW is the fixed frequency range in which LoRa signals are transmitted. 
The most commonly used bandwidths in LoRa modulation are 125 KHz, 250 KHz and 
500KHz, they are usually denoted by BW125, BW250 and BW500. These common LoRa 
bandwidths are offered by most of the LoRa chips like SX1272 and SX1276. Band Width 
effects the power consumption and range significantly. Use of higher BW allows greater 
data rates but also consumes more power. Use of greater BW will desensitize the receiver 
to additional noise in channel. 


Data Rate: DR in LoRa communication is derived from various combinations of SF and 
BW. LoRa data rates ranges from DRO to DR15 and they are directly implemented in 
the end nodes. For example, DRO in EU is combination of SF12 and BW125 (125 KHz); 
similarly DR6 is a combination of SF7 and BW250. Data rate effects the device power 
consumption, bit rate (bits/sec) and maximum payload size. More about data rates and 
its effects on the important parameters is discussed in the next chapter. Table 3.2 shows 
the allowable data rates in EU868 region. Note that all possible data rates in LoRa are 
not available for use. 


Coding Rate: Coding rate refers to the proportion of bits transmitted that actually car- 
ries information (sensor data payload). It quantifies the degree of redundancy implemented 
by the Forward Error Correction(FEC). LoRa allows the following values of Coding Rates: 


CR= {z, 4, 4, +}. Coding rate can be calculated by the following equation: 
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Coding Rate = (2.2) 


4 
4+CR 


In the equation 2.2 , the value of C'R varies from 1-4. A higher value of C'R means there 
are more error correction bits. But this higher value of CR also means more bits are 
transmitted and hence lower battery life for the end node. 


2.5 Design Equations for LoRa 


This section contains the important design equations and calculation examples for LoRa 
modulation and LoRa network design parameters. These equations are derived from 
Semtech Corporation’s official application notes on LoRa modulation. For details see [22] 


[27] . 


1. Basic LoRa Modulation Parameters 


Symbol duration: 7, is related to SF and BW with the following equation: 


9SF 
T= — 2. 
— 2.3) 
Here, SF varies from 7 to 12 and BW is usually one of the following values: 125, 250, 


and 500 kHz. 
Symbol Rate: Symbol rate is the reciprocal of Symbol duration. 


1 BW 
Rs = = 95F (2.4) 
Re 


Chirp and Chips in LoRa: A chirp in LoRa is simply a ramp on spectrogram 
from low frequency to the high frequency. A chirp is also called as sweep signal. In 
LoRa modulation each chirp is divided into 25" chips or steps. For example an SF 
= 7 means each symbol can carry 7 raw bits and there are 2e7 i.e. 128 unique chip 
values or steps in this chirp. 


Chip Rate: R, is same as Band Width in LoRa. For example a BW of 250 kHz in 
LoRa modulation means a chip rate of 250000 chips per second. It can be calculated 
by the following equation: 


R, = 2°" R, = BW (2.6) 


Bit Rate: Bit rate while using the LoRa modulation can be calculated by the 
equation below: 


_SFxBW 4 
—  98F "A4CR 


Where BW is Band Width, SF is spreading factor, R, is symbol rate, T, is symbol 
duration, R, is chip rate, CR is code rate and Ry is the bit rate. Some of the wireless 
communication terminology used in this section for describing the design equations 
are discussed in the Appendix A. 


Ry (2.7) 
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2. Time on air calculation for LoRa data packets 


When a signal is sent from transmitter, it takes a certain amount of time before the 
receiver receives the signal. ToA is the amount of time a data packet is in air and is 
equal to the time it takes to send message from sender to receiver. Time on Air in 
LoRa transmission is a very important parameter. ToA is dependent on other LoRa 
design parameters like SF, BW, Payload size and CR. ToA is strictly regulated by 
ETSI regulations because LoRa uses unlicensed ISM bands. Packet air time or ToA 
for LoRa data packets can be calculated by following equations: 


T packet — Toreamble a Tpayload (2.8) 
Tpreamble = (Hgseaiple 1 4.25) x Ts (2.9) 
, (8PL—ASF + 28+ 16CRC — 20H 
Deed = (8+ max(ccit ( (SF —2DE) ) (CR+4),0)) x Ts 


(2.10) 


T, is symbol duration in ms 

PL is Payload size in bytes 

SF is spreading factor which ranges from 7 to 12 

BW is bandwidth which can be 125 KHz, 250 KHz or 500 KHz 

CRC is Cyclic Redundancy Check used for error detection, it can be either enabled 
(CRC = 1) or disabled (CRC = 0), By default it is enabled. 

H is Header, it can be implicit or explicit. H = 0 indicates header is enabled/ explicit 
mode and H = 1 indicates disabled/implicit mode. 

DE is Low Data Rate Optimize. It can be enabled ( DE = 1) or disabled (DE = 0) 
CR is Coding Rate (CR can be in the range from 1 to 4), By default it is 1 
Tpreamble 18 Preamble duration. 

Npreamble is Number of programmed symbols in preamble. 


T, 


payload iS Payload and header duration. 


3. ETSI duty cycle and transmit time interval calculations 


European Telecommunications Standards Institute (ETSI) is responsible for the fair 
usage of EM spectrum for unlicensed frequency bands. ETSI has put certain limita- 
tion on the use spectrum for the uplink air time of each device in the form of duty 
cycle and transmit power of the devices. 


Duty Cycle: Duty cycle is the proportion of time during which a node is operated. 
It varies from 0.1 percent to 10 percent for uplink/downlink messages on the allowed 
frequency channels. Duty cycle determines the maximum total uplink ToA in a day. 
For example 1 percent duty cycle gives the maximum air time of 864 seconds per 
day. 


1 
ToAmar = T00 x 60 x 60 x 24 (2.11) 
This maximum time on air comes out to be ToAma, = 864 seconds for 1 percent 
duty cycle. This ToAma, changes for various duty cycles allowed in the region. To 
calculate the duty cycle of a node, with the known packet air time Thacker and the 
number of messages Nmessage Sent in a day, following equation can be used: 
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DC = Nmessage 


T, 2.12 
Teja x packet ( ) 


Transmit time interval: Transmit time interval governs how frequently a device 
can send uplink messages. Packet air time (ToA) and Duty cycle decides how long a 
device has to wait before sending another message. 


T. _ Tacket 
interval = DC 


packet (2: 13) 


Example: Consider a LoRa node which sends a data packet of size 20 bytes with 
data rate SF7BW125 in EU 868 region transmitted at 868.1 MHz. For this packet, 
allowed duty cycle is 1 percent. The calculated packet air time (ToA) Thacker comes 
out to be 72 ms. So the transmit time interval can be calculated as: 


0.072 
DT eroal = "O01. — 0.072 = 7.12 (2.14) 


The transmit time interval comes out to be Tinteryat = 7.12 seconds. So this device 
has to wait a minimum of 7.12 seconds before it can send another message (provided 
device is configured to sample at equidistant time interval ). 


. Link Budget calculation for LoRa 


Receiver Sensitivity: R, sensitivity quantifies the minimum amount of signal 
strength (RSSI) required at which a receiver can successfully demodulate the signal 
in wireless communication. For LoRa it can be calculated by the following equation: 


R,Sensitivity = —174+ 10log;, BW + NF+SNR (2.15) 


BW is receiver bandwidth in Hz, 
NF is receiver noise figure fixed for hardware implementation, 
SNR is signal to noise ratio required by modulation scheme. 


Noise Floor (in dBm) can be calculated by the following equation: 


NF = 10log,)(K x Tx BW x 1000) (2.16) 


i is Boltzmann’ constant 
T is room temperature in(293 Kelvin) 


Example: LoRa transceivers have a receiver sensitivity of about -137dBm for typical 
data rate value of SF12BW125 at room temperature. Note that this LoRa signal can 
be demodulated at 20dB below noise floor can be decoded successfully! 


Free Space Loss: The signal between transmitter and receiver loses power as the 
distance gets larger between transceivers. This is called free space loss. As a rule of 
thumb, doubling the distance results into 6dB loss. FSPL (in dB) can be calculated 
by the equation below: 


FSPL = 20logi9(d) + 20 logyy Freq — 147.5 (2.17) 


dis the distance between transceivers 
Freq is the frequency of transmission 
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Link budget: It quantifies the link performance in a wireless communication system. 
It is the sum of all the gains and losses from the transmitter, through the medium 
and to the receiver. It is usually specified in the unit dBm instead of mW. It can be 
calculated by the equation below: 


Pre = Prygt+ Gsystem _ Lsystem = Lcnhannel = (2.18) 


Pry is the expected power incident at the receiver in dBm 
Pr, is the transmitted power in dBm 

G'system is the system gain (eg: from antennas) in dB 
Legystem is the system losses (eg: from wires) in dB 
Lgnhannel 18 the channel losses in dB 

M is the fading margin in dB 


Example: For typical values of T;, power of 14dBm, SF12BW125, and receiver sensi- 
tivity of -137dBm at room temperature, LoRa gives a link budget of 150 dB. 


2.6 LoRa Devices 


The main devices used to create the LoORaWAN-based sensor networks are Sensor Nodes, 
gateways/base stations, and servers. These devices are discussed in the following sections: 


2.6.1 Sensor Nodes 


LoRa sensor nodes are devices which collects data from the environment and transmits this 
collected data to the gateway. These devices are located at the edge of the network. These 
sensor nodes are also known as end devices, end nodes, sensor nodes or sometimes just 
as devices. These names are used interchangeably throughout this report. Sensor nodes 
are usually powered by small batteries. Figure 2.3 shows several LoRa sensor nodes used 
during prototyping while creating the wireless sensor networks. 


Figure 2.3: LoRa Sensor Nodes 
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On top right corner (marked with 01) is a commercial temperature and relative humidity 
sensor node. The black colored node in the middle is an ultrasonic distance sensor with 
accelerometer for tilt detection. Both these nodes are enclosed in IP67 enclosures for use in 
outdoor harsh environment. These type of sensor nodes have applications in several areas 
like climate monitoring in pharmaceutical and food processing industry, fluid level sensing 
in tanks and water level monitoring in river flood control. Between these two nodes, the 
white rectangular nodes are people occupancy counter sensor. In the bottom right corner 
of the picture, there is a LoRa development board (Heltec LoRa32 development board), 
a common temperature and humidity sensor module (DHT-11, blue colored), a power 
supply unit connected with 9V battery. All these components are connected together 
using jumper wires and solder-less breadboard to create a functional LoRa sensor node 
for rapid prototyping. These development boards along with different sensor modules are 
commonly used for testing new sensors, system integration and other rapid prototyping 
tasks. Sensor nodes made from development boards are not suitable for commercial use in 
outdoor conditions. 


Internal architecture of sensor nodes 


Temperature 


Humidity Sensor MCU/SoC 
- (ESP32, STM32) —= 
1 LoRa Antenna 
Air Quality if | 
Sensor 


LoRa Radio Chip 
(SX 1276/78) 
C02 Sensor 


Li-ion SoC 
Battery 


Figure 2.4: Schematic showing internal architecture of LoRa sensor node 


Figure 2.4 shows an abstraction of the internal architecture of LoRa end devices. Any Lora 
sensor nodes generally have the following main components: 


e Micro-controller (MCU) or System on Chip (SoC) for computing, data processing, 
and internal communication between various modules. 


e A radio module capable of LoRa communication. 
e A LoRa antenna (could be PCB, 3D or external) 


e One or sensors modules like temperature, humidity, pressure, ultrasonic distance, 
LDR, etc 


Battery for power supply (Usually AA-sized or Lion SoC batteries) 


e Voltage regulator circuit 


The LoRa communication chip is usually connected to SoC as an external module via 
serial communication protocols like Serial Peripheral Interface (SPI). LoRa radio module 
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can also be embedded in Soc. For example in ST microelectronics’ STM32WLE5xx series 
chips, the LoRa radio module is embedded inside the SoC and does not come as a stand- 
alone module. Sensors like ultrasonic distance sensors, CO2 sensors, and temperature and 
humidity sensors are also connected to SoC via serial communication protocols like I2C, 
UART, and SPI as external modules. Note that, some nodes can have multiple sensors 
connected to a micro-controller/SoC. 


2.6.2 Gateways 


LoRa gateways are the devices that receive LoRa-modulated RF signals from end nodes 
and forward this incoming data to the application/back-end servers. Gateways are more 
powerful and intelligent devices that can communicate with thousands of sensor nodes over 
a large geographical area. They work as a bridge between sensor nodes and the backhaul 
internet. Gateways need to be connected to the back-haul Internet via Ethernet, WiFi, 
or cellular network services like LTE. The primary function of the gateway is to work as 
a packet forwarder to the back-end/application server. This basic functionality of packet 
forwarding has to be supported by every LoRaWAN gateway. Although nowadays, most 
of the commercial Lora gateways have inbuilt LoRa network server and application server. 
LoRa Network server is where the LoraWAN protocol is implemented. These embedded 
network servers can forward data packets to the external back-end/application servers via 
protocols like HTTP or MQTT. See figure 2.5 for the internal architecture of the LoRa 
Gateway. These are the main components of any LoORaWAN compatible gateway: 


LoRa Gateway 
Single Board Computer 
(SBC) 


Back Haul Internet 
TCP/IP 


Figure 2.5: LoRaWAN gateway internal architecture 


e Microprocessor or Single Board Computer (Arm based multi-core processors) 


e Chips capable of connecting to backhaul internet (usually WiFi, but cellular connec- 
tivity is optional) 


e Multi-channel LoRa concentrator radio module/chip. This module/chip is different 
from modules used in end nodes. 


e Power is supply generally by DC adapter or using Power over Ethernet (PoE). 
e Large inbuilt flash memory and RAM. 


e Separate Antennas for LoRa, WiFi and GPS 
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Gateways can be accessed by Web based Graphical User Interface (WebGUI) with login 
credentials. All the important functions like creating applications for sensors, configur- 
ing LoRa network settings and integration with external servers can done by using Web 
GUL It is also possible to perform functions like device management, redirecting message 
flows, message payload decoding and manipulation via WebGUI based application in some 
gateways. Gateways also support functions like over the air firmware upgrades for end 
nodes. It is also possible to change the polling frequency of specific sensor via downlink 
message by gateways. Figure 2.6 shows WebGUI of a LoRaWAN gateway (RAK Edge 
indoor gateway) used during prototyping. GUI shows some test applications created for 
various sensors. Each application can have multiple sensors associated with it. 


LoRa Network Server Application Overview 


Applications 


a Fey . Fe 


Figure 2.6: Web GUI of LoRaWAN gateway 


Compared to end nodes, gateways are capable of receiving data at multiple frequen- 
cies (channel) simultaneously at various spreading factors (SF) and Band Width (BW). 
LoraWAN-compatible Gateways can support 8, 16, or 64 channels. 8 channel gateways are 
common for indoor use while 64-channel gateways are expensive and used for commercial 
purposes. Note that single-channel gateways are not compatible with the LoRaWAN pro- 
tocol. Gateways need a constant power supply and do not run on batteries. For power 
supply, gateways can be connected to the mains by DC voltage adapters (9-24 V) or power 
over Ethernet (PoE). Gateways have more powerful external antennas to boost the range 
for receiving messages. Note that the LoRa concentrator modules used in the gateway 
are quite different from the LoRa communication chip used in sensor nodes. For example, 
gateways from RAK Wireless use $X1302 series chips from Semtech Corporation. 


2.6.3 Servers 


Network servers are one of the most intelligent unit in the entire LoORa/LoRaWAN based 
networks. There are various servers used in the LoraWAN network at different stages. Some 
of the commonly used servers in LoraWAN networks are: the Lora Network server, Lora 
Join server and LoRa application server. For smart gateways, small servers are embedded 
in the gateway itself that perform the functions for Network Server, Join server and the 
Application server. Note that these servers are different from the external back-end servers 
and "application servers" used in building end to end systems. These external servers are 
usually hosted on cloud or as on-premise local servers. 


Servers in LoRaWAN based WSN are responsible for important functions like: 


e Processing join and accept requests of the end devices. 
e Receiving, acknowledging and authentication of the messages. 
e Device management in the network via applications. 


e Removing the duplicate messages received by the gateway. 
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Implementing the network design parameters. 
Performing the Automatic Data Rate adjustment (ADR protocol). 
Security and encryption of the messages sent between sensor and the gateway 


Establishing IP connection between back end servers and the gateway via HTTP or 


MQTT 
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CHAPTER 3 


LoRaWAN: MAC Layer 


3.1 Introduction to LORaWAN 


LoRa PHY layer is responsible for the transmission of data between nodes and gateway 
over the air by the physical modulation of radio waves. LoRaWAN network protocol is a 
Media Access Control (MAC) layer built on top of the LoRa PHY layer, see figure 2.1. It 
is an open protocol defined by the LoRa Alliance. This protocol provides many features 
which were not present in the LoRa PHY layer. The LoRaWAN MAC layer provides 
features for secure and reliable communication. In the LoRa PHY layer communication 
was not encrypted but the LoRa MAC layer has 2-layer AES encryption for security. The 
protocol allows devices to send messages and get back an acknowledgment as well. This 
was not possible in the PHY layer. LoRaWAN is an International Telecommunication 
Union standard (ITU-T Y.4480). The set of rules in the LoORaWAN protocol is managed 
by the LoRa Alliance. LoRa Alliance is also responsible for the development of LoORaWAN 
open standard and promoting large-scale deployment of LPWAN IoT [3]. 


3.2 LoRaWAN Network 


LoRaWAN protocol allows the creation of network topology. LoRaWAN network archi- 
tecture follows a star-of-star topology as shown in figure 3.1. It is relatively simple to 
implement. This network topology is suitable for power-constrained end nodes in the net- 
work and minimizes the amount of network traffic. The three most important components 
of a LoORaWAN network are end nodes, gateways, and servers. LoraWAN end devices and 
gateways can do bi-directional communication. In uplink communication, the node sends 
sensor data in form of small data packets to the gateway. While in downlink communi- 
cation, the gateway sends data to the end nodes. The uplink communication is typically 
used for data transmission, whereas the downlink is used for control purposes. Downlink 
communication also allows the gateway to send data to specific nodes for firmware updates 
or an actuation command. Communication in LoRaWAN is heavily dominated by uplink 
messages. 
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Figure 3.1: LoRaWAN network topology 


Nodes are capable of up-link communication to multiple gateways and broadcast messages 
to all the gateways in their range. So when a node transmits the data packet, it can be 
received by several gateways resulting in duplicate data packets. Gateways forward the re- 
ceived packets to the LoRa Network Server (LNS). Network Server collects messages from 
all the gateways and filters out the duplicate messages and then forwards them to the LoRa 
application server. LNS is usually co-located in the gateway together with the application 
server. LNS could be a private server or a cloud service provider could be used (e.g The 
Things Network). Also, it is possible to host LNS externally, separate from the gateway. 
In this case, the gateway works just as a packet forwarder. Chirp stack is an example of 
one such open-source LoRaWAN network server. For visualization of information flow in 
the LoRaWAN network see the figure 3.2. 


Co-located servers in gateway are usually resource constrained and have limited memory 
and processing power. Gateways need to send the incoming data to external back end 
servers for historical data storage and analytics. These external servers are connected 
to the gateway by the TCP/IP connection. Data transfer between gateway and external 
servers can be done by the standard communication protocols like HTTP and MQTT. Note 
that LoRaWAN communication is only present between end devices and gateways. [15]. 


3.2.1 Information flow and security in LORaWAN 


Security and encryption: In a normal LoRa radio link (PHY Layer), the data packets 
that are sent between the gateway and end devices are not encrypted. LoRaWAN provides 
2-layer 128-bit AES encryption for secured communication. It has additional features for 
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Figure 3.2: Information Flow in a LORaWAN Network 


security like the authentication of the devices while joining the network server and message 
integrity checks by using Message Integrity Code (MIC). Gateway checks the integrity of 
the incoming messages. If the message does not have the correct CRC, it will be discarded 
and not forwarded to LNS. LNS establishes a secure and encrypted connection between 
end devices and the gateway. When the gateway, LNS, and application server are not 
co-located, the data packets are not visible to the gateway and network server due to en- 
cryption. Only the application server can decrypt the data. 


Join Procedure for end devices: Join procedure is initiated by the end device to join 
the network by a join request message to LNS. An authentication procedure is carried 
out with the gateway, LNS, join server, and application server. The join request message 
contains parameters like DevEUI and JoinEUI. The end device and the application server 
stores the unique identifiers of the device (Join EUI, application key, and DevEUI). If the 
application server has the same application key as the end device, then only the join re- 
quest of the device is accepted and it is allowed to join the network successfully (in OTAA 
mode). The join server generates the network session key and application session key from 
the unique identifiers of the device. These keys are unique for the connection between the 
device and the network. Also, a dynamic address is assigned to the end device after it 
successfully connects to the network [25]. 


3.2.2. Parameters for configuring LoRaWAN devices 


LoRa Alliance has defined some important parameters in LoRaWAN Specification which 
are required to configure the end nodes and gateways for creating a LoORaWAN network. 
These parameters are discussed below: [15]. 


e DevEUI: A 64-bit unique identifier for an end device in IEEE EUI64 address space. 
DevEUL is usually written on every device or printed as a QR code by the device man- 
ufacturer. Every manufacturer must provide the DevEUI for LoORaWAN-compatible 
devices. 


e Gateway EUIT: Like end-devices, each gateway also have a unique 64bit EUI. This 
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is known as gatewayEUI. The back-end servers can identify the gateway from which 
data packets are arriving by using the gateway EUI. 


e DevAddr: It is a 32-bit dynamic address received by the device after activation. 
It is assigned by the network server and it is non-unique. 


e AppEUI (JoinEUI) - This is a 64 bit unique identifier for each device in IEEE 
EUI64 address space. It is used for join procedure and deriving session keys. AppEUI 
is also know as Join EUI. It is only used for OTAA devices. 


Application Key (AppKey): A device specific encryption key used during Over 
The Air Activation (OTAA). It is used to derive the Application Session Key (AppSKey) 
and the Network Session Key (NwkSKey). 


Network Key(NwkKey): It is one of root keys like application key. LoRaWAN 
Version 1.0x. had only AppKey but later LoRaWAN Versions from 1.1x uses both 
AppKey and NwkKey. 


e Application Session Key (AppSKey): It is 128 bit key that secures the data 
traffic between end device and the LoRaWAN application server. It is derived from 
the application key. 


e Network Session Key (NwkSKey): It is 128 bit key that secures the data traffic 
between end devices and the LNS. This key is also derived from the application key 
after activation. 


Some other important parameters which are not directly used in configuring LoRaWAN 
end devices and gateways include: DevNonce, Forwarding Network session integrity key 
(FNwkSIntKey), Serving Network session integrity key (SNwkSIntKey), Frame counters, 
FPort, Message Integrity Code (MIC). These parameters are not discussed here and more 
details about these can be found in LoORaWAN Specification [15]. 


3.3. Device activation in LoORaWAN 


There are two different ways for end-device activation in LoORaWAN: Over the air activation 
and activation by personalization. The main features of these methods are discussed below: 


3.3.1 Activation by Personalization 


In ABP, end devices are directly tied to the network because a join procedure is passed. In 
ABP DevAddr and the session keys are directly stored on the end device instead of being 
derived from the join procedure using DevEUI, JoinEUI, and AppKey. ABP is simplified 
but less secure. 


3.3.2 Over The Air Activation 


In OTAA, end devices join the network by following a join procedure. This join procedure 
is used for device authentication and exchanging the cryptographic keys. It is discussed 
already in the previous sections. LoRa alliance recommends the use of OTAA over ABP. 
OTAA is considered a more secure approach for device activation. It also has the added 
advantage of end devices not being tied to a specific network. 
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3.4 Device class in LoORaWAN 


LoRaWAN protocol defines the way devices should behave in communication for efficient 
use of battery and spectrum. Based on communication, devices have been categorized into 
three categories. These are discussed below [18]: 


e Class A devices: Class A devices are generally powered by batteries and do bidi- 
rectional communication with the gateway. Class A devices mostly do uplink com- 
munication, down-link communication is used for firmware upgrades over the air or 
an actuation command and it is not very frequent. This communication is asymmet- 
rical. Class A devices sleep most of the time when they are not sending data. They 
are highly efficient in power consumption [23]. 


Up-link : : Down-link : Down-link 
SF7BW125 : : SF7BW125 : SF7BW125 
868.1 MHz : : 868.1 MHz : 869.525 MHz 
14. dBm 14. dBm 27 dBm 
Class A Device Data Packet ; Sleep : Rx1 Sleep Rx2 
_——r 
Time on Air 


>: 


Recieve delay 1 


< > 


Recieve delay 2 


Figure 3.3: Class A device receive windows 


After transmitting a data packet up-link, device opens two short down-link receive 
windows. Gateway can respond to any of these windows but not both. The length 
of receive windows must be long enough for transceiver’s radio to detect downlink 
preamble. The length of receive window Rx1 depends on the uplink frequency and 
data rate. By default down-link communication in Rx1 uses the data rate and trans- 
mission frequency of last up-link message. The length of receive window Rx2 depends 
fixed pre-configurable data rate and frequency and does not depend on the up-link 
data packet’s transmission frequency and data rate. For Rx2, the default down link 
frequency is 869.525 MHz. See figure 3.3 for better understanding of the behaviour 
of class A devices. Note that all LoORaWAN end devices must support class A func- 
tionality. [16]. 


e Class B devices: Class B is also known as "Beaconing" class. They are suitable for 
application which requires the end device to be available for downlink communication 
at predictable time. See figure 3.4 for the behaviour of Class B devices. Class 
A devices were extremely efficient at power consumption but they lacked receive 
windows for reliable downlink communication. 


Class B devices are an improvement over Class A devices, they have extra receive 
windows that open at scheduled time intervals. These windows are also known as 
"ping slots". These devices receive a time-synchronized beacon from the gateway. 
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Figure 3.4: Class B device receive windows 


The end device opens the receive windows (ping slot) periodically based on the 
time referencing of the beacon. These ping slots can be utilized by the gateway for 
downlink communication with the end device. Class B devices also incorporate class 
A behavior. Note that all devices join the network as Class A devices, later Class B 
functionality can be enabled by the application layer. These devices are also powered 
by batteries but their sleep time is controlled by the network. [24]. 


e Class C devices: Class C is also known as the "Continuously Listening" class. 
These devices are suitable for applications that requires the continuous down-link 
communication with the gateway. For example they have application in smart me- 
tering for utilities and applications which requires actuation like street lights and 
pumps. Unlike Class A and B devices, Class C devices are usually powered by mains 
not by battery. Note that Class C devices also supports class A functionality. It 
is possible to temporarily change the functionality of Class A/B devices to class C 
functionality for firmware upgrades. See figure 3.5 for better understanding of the 
behaviour of class C devices. 


Gateway 
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Figure 3.5: Class C device receive windows 


These devices can continuously receive down-link data packets from gateway since 
their receive window is continuously open. Note that while doing up-link communica- 
tion, Class C devices cannot receive the down-link message (half duplex behaviour). 
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3.5 LoRaWAN MAC Message Format 


LoRaWAN Specification 1.1 defines the LORaWAN MAC message format and the under- 
lying data packet structure as shown in left hand side of the figure 3.6. Right hand side 
of the figure shows an example of how an entire up-link message (PHY Payload) actually 
looks like in the gateway in JSON format. This example packet was recorded during the 
prototyping in gateway logs. As discussed in the LoRa PHY layer, the PHY payload con- 
tains all the information about the MAC payload. 


1 
Preamble IO eee PHDR_CRC PHY Payload cre 2 "MHDR": { 
3 “MType": "Unconfirmed Data Up", 
4 "RFU": @, 
5 "Major": @ 
6 hy 
7 “MACPayload": { 
8 "FHDR": { 
9 "DevAddr": "@29C7¢88", 
10 "FCtrl": { 
11 "ADR": true, 
12 "ADRACKReq": false, 
13 "ClassB": false, 
14 "ack": false, 
45 “FoptsLen": 2 
16 } 
7 "Fent": 3721 
18 js 
19 "EPort": 85, 
20 "FRMPayload": "55 66 AS DA 1D 4D D4 " 


(MHDR) Mac Header (MIC) Message Integrity Code 


PHY Payload > 


(FHDR) Frame Header 


FRM Payload 


MAC Payload —, 


(FHDR) Frame Header —> 


Figure 3.6: LoRaWAN MAC message format 
Source: Based on LoRaWAN Specification 1.1 


} 
22 “MIC": "6B8@A13B" 


PHY Payload field contains the Mac Header (MHDR), MAC Payload, and Message In- 
tegrity Code (MIC). MAC header gives information about message type, the format of 
the message (Major), and RFU. MIC is used for preventing the tampering of messages 
by bad actors. The MAC Payload field contains the Frame Header(FHDR), FPort, and 
FRM Payload fields. FPort is the port number and varies for different sensors (Usually 
a manufacturer uses the same FPort for all of its sensors). FRM Payload is the main 
field containing the sensor payload. FHDR contains the end device address (DevAddr) 
and information about the Frame counter(FCnt), Frame control (FCtrl), and Frame Op- 
tions(FOpts). FCtrl further contains the information about ADR, ADR acknowledgment 
request, device class, and frame options length [15]. 


3.6 Adaptive Data Rate 


LoRaWAN defines Adaptive Data Rate (ADR) protocol to dynamically control and opti- 
mize the important up-link transmission parameters of LoRa end devices like SF and BW. 
ADR is controlled by the LoRa network server. It works by calculating the link budget by 
measuring SNR and RSSI. It then optimizes the data rate based on available link budget. 
ADR algorithm can be easily enabled in LoRaWAN gateway and end node. It greatly 
simplifies the process of selecting the right design parameters for radio link between gate- 
way and the end device. For more details on the implementation and working of ADR 
see [1] [13] [17]. 
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3.7 LoRaWAN Technical Specifications 


Some very important rules of LORaWAN Specification 1.1xx are discussed in this section. 
These rules must be followed in order to avoid heavy penalties by ETSI in the EU. 


Radio bands It is common for manufacturers to ship the LoRa radio module with 
both EU868 and US915 capability. Developer should ensure that only allowable ISM 
bands for regions are used. More detailed list of allowable ISM bands for LoRa by 
countries can be found in LoRaWAN regional parameters document. [16]: 


In EU, ISM band frequency (863-870 MHz) use in LORaWAN communication must 
comply with the following additional rules: 


Maximum Transmission Tx power: Maximum allowed transmission power varies 
for up-link and down-link communication. These limits are stated below: 


Up-link : Maximum Transmission Tx power is limited to 25mW (14 dBm). 
Down-link : Maximum Transmission Tx power is limited to 500mW (27 dBm). 


Duty cycle restrictions: ToA and Duty cycle decides how long end devices have to 
wait before sending messages on the air. In EU, ETSI EN300.220 standard regulates 
the duty cycle depending on channel. Duty cycle usually take following limitations: 
0.1%, 1%, 10 % For example in channel (868.0 — 868.6 MHz), the allowable duty is: 
1%. 


Maximum Antenna Gain: The maximum allowed antenna gain for end device is 
+2.15 dBi. 


3.7.1 LoRa Data Rates 


The table 3.1 shows the relationship between LoRa data rates and its effect on bit-rate 
(bits/sec) and Maximum Payload Size in US 902-928 region. IN US 915 region the data 
rates 5-7 and 14-15 are not defined [25] 


Table 3.1: Effect of Data Rates on bit-rate and maximum payload size in US 


Data rate | Spreading Factor | Band Width | Bit-rate | Maximum Payload size | communication 
DRO SF10 BW125 980 11 uplink 
DR1 SF9 BW125 1760 53 uplink 
DR2 SF8 BW125 3125 125 uplink 
DR3 SF7 BW125 5470 242 uplink 
DR4 SF8 BW500 12500 242 uplink 
DR8 SF12 BW500 980 53 downlink 
DR9 SF11 BW500 1760 129 downlink 
DR10 SF10 BW500 3125 242 downlink 
DRI11 SF9 BW500 5470 242 downlink 
DR12 SF8 BW500 12500 242 downlink 


Table 3.2 shows the relationship between LoRa data rates and its effect on bit-rate (bit- 
s/sec) in EU 863-870 region. IN EU 863-870 region the data rates 8-15 are reserved for 
future use and not defined. Also the default data rate for uplink communication is DRO. 
Unlike US 902-928 region, EU 863-870 MHz region uses a different scheme of data rates 
for downlink messages. [14] 
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Table 3.2: Effect of Data Rates on bit-rate and maximum payload size in EU 


Data rate | Spreading Factor | Band Width | Bit-rate | Maximum Payload size 
DRO SF12 BW125 250 59 
DR1 SF11 BW125 440 59 
DR2 SF10 BW125 980 59 
DR3 SF9 BW125 1760 123 
DR4 SF8 BW125 3125 230 
DR5 SF7 BW125 5470 230 
DR6 SF7 BW250 11000 230 
DR7 FSK 50kHz 50000 230 


3.7.2 Relationship between SF, Time on Air and Receiver Sensitivity 


Table 3.3 shows the relationship between LoRa Spreading factor and its effects on Time 
on Air (ToA) and receiver sensitivity. Band Width is kept fixed at 250 KHz and CR at 


2 [27]. 


Table 3.3: Effect of SF on ToA and Rx sensitivity (BW= 250, CR = 2) 


Table 3.4 shows the relationship between LoRa Spreading factor and its effects on Time 


SF | ToA(ms) | Sensitivity (dBm) 
SF8 039.2 -124 
SF10 132.1 -129 
SF12 528.4 -134 


on Air (ToA) and receiver sensitivity. Band Width is kept fixed at 125 kHz [26]. 


Table 3.4: Effect of SF on ToA and Rx sensitivity (BW= 125 KHz, CR = 1) 


SF | ToA(ms) | Sensitivity (dBm) 
SF7 Al -123 
SF8 72 -126 
SF9 144 -129 
SF10 288 -132 
SF11 577 -134.5 
SF12 991 -137 
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CHAPTER 4 


MQTT 


This chapter provides a theoretical framework for MQTT. The scope of this chapter is 
limited to the key concepts and knowledge required for working with the MQTT protocol. 
The chapter broadly covers a wide range of topics related to MQTT, such as its MQTT 
architecture, MQTT topics, messages Quality of Service levels, and the interactions be- 
tween broker and clients. It covers the fundamental concepts and knowledge required to 
work with the MQTT protocol that was used to create the prototype WSNs in subsequent 
chapters. A reader with experience in working with MQTT can skip this chapter. There is 
a vast amount of literature available on MQTT and its hands-on implementation in various 
programming languages. This chapter is a very brief introduction to key concepts required 
in working with MQTT. For a comprehensive view of MQTT see [12] [8]. 


4.1 Introduction to MQTT 


MQ Telemetry Transport (MQTT) is a light weight message transport protocol suitable 
for Machine to Machine communication (M2M) and Internet of Things (oT). It is has 
a publish/subscribe model for communication where clients can publish (publisher) and 
subscribe (subscribers) to the topics of interest on which messages were being published. In 
MQTT, publishing and subscribing clients are decoupled and do not directly communicate 
with each other. Communication happens through a central broker only. Messages are 
the key entity for communication between broker and clients. MQTT is an open protocol 
standardized by ISO (ISO/IEC 20922:2016) MQTT is present at the application layer of 
TCP/IP model. MQTT broker establishes a TCP connection with clients. MQTT is the 
application layer of TCP/IP [2] [21]. 


4.2 MQTT communication architecture 


There are three important entities in any MQTT based system: The publishing clients, 
the subscribing clients and the broker. These are shown in figure 4.1. 
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MQTT Subscribing Clients 


Subscribe Topic: Sensor-03/Accelorometer Subscribing 
Client 1 
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MQTT Broker 


Publish Topic: Sensor-02/Temperature 
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Publish Topic: Sensor-03/Accelorometer 


Figure 4.1: MQTT network architecture 


MQTT broker: MQTT server is the machine where the MQTT broker is hosted. MQTT 
server can range from a simple SBC like raspberry pi to a high-end enterprise server. MQTT 
broker acts as the central hub of communication between publishing and subscribing clients. 
It is responsible for managing client connections and receiving and, filtering messages 
from publishing clients. It determines which clients are subscribed to which topics and 
then forwards the messages to the subscribing clients. Since the broker is the hub of 
communication so it makes the broker a single point of failure. This failure can be avoided 
by hosting multiple brokers as a broker cluster. In case of failure of one broker, other brokers 
would still be available in the cluster. This increases the reliability of the overall system. 
The service of broker cluster is provided by commercial MQTT vendors like HiveMQ |7| 


MOQTT clients: An MQTT client is any device that runs MQTT client scripts and 
establishes the connection with the MQTT broker over the network. MQTT clients can 
run on devices ranging from resource-constrained MCUs to typical PC as well as large 
commercial-grade servers. Both publishers and subscribers are MQTT Clients. 


MQTT topics: Topics are UTF-8 strings with hierarchical structure with one or more 
level. Topic levels are separated by forward slash. MQTT Topics are used for filtering 
messages for the connected clients. Topics are case sensitive. MQTT topics also use wild 
card pattern with plus and hash symbols. 


Working of MQTT with an abstract example: 


Consider the MQTT network shown in figure 4.1. In this network 3 sensors are acting 
as publishing clients. These sensors are publishing sensor data as messages to the central 
broker on various topics as depicted in figure. Three PCs and a single board computer 
are acting as subscribing clients. These clients are only subscribed to the topic of their 
interest. 


For example "Subscribing client 2" in this network is getting temperature data from both 
sensor-01 and sensor-02 because it is subscribed to the topics "Sensor-01/Temperature" 
and "Sensor-02/Temperature". Another subscribing client (client 4) is subscribed to all 
the data from sensor-01 by using a wildcard. In this way subscribing clients only get the 
data they are interested in. There is no need to store and search all the data from all 
the sensors, clients only stores and process the data they are interested in. The failure of 
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one publishing/subscribing client does not effect the other clients. The main advantage 
of this publish-subscribe model is that it decouples the publishers and subscribers. This 
Publish/Subscribe model scales much better than traditional Client-Server model. 


Quality of service: MQTT offers 3 levels of Quality of service (Qos). It determines the 
level of guarantee for message delivery in the system. These different QoS offers a trade-off 
between message delivery guarantee and bandwidth |7]. 


e QoS 0: Offers at most once delivery. QoS 0 is used when message loss is acceptable 
and message queuing is not required. These messages are never queued and no 
acknowledgement is sent back to the publisher. QoS is most efficient in terms of 
network bandwidth usage. QoS 0 is suitable for sending sensor data where some 
data loss is acceptable. 


e QoS 1: Offers at least once delivery. QoS 1 is the default level and guarantees delivery 
of the message. Messages at QoS 2 are re transmitted until an acknowledgement is 
received by the publisher. 


e QoS 2: Offers exactly once delivery. QoS 3 offers low performance and takes more 
bandwidth. QoS uses a handshake mechanism to ensure the exactly once message 
delivery. This is the highest level of assurance for message delivery in MQTT. 


4.3. MQTT control Packets: 


MQTT uses various different type of data packets (control packets) to perform specific 
functions in the protocol. Control packets have three main parts: Fixed header, Variable 
header and Payload. Some important control packets are listed in table 4.1. For a more 
comprehensive explanation of MQTT control packets, their structure and types see [2]. 


Table 4.1: MQTT Control Packets 


Name Value | Direction of Flow Description 
Reserved 0 Forbidden Reserved 
CONNECT 1 Client to Server Request to connect to server 
CONNACK 2 Server to Client Connect acknowledgment 
PUBLISH 3 Bidirectional Publish message 
PUBACK 4 Bidirectional Publish acknowledgment 


4.4 What makes MQTT suitable for IoT applications? 
Some characteristics of MQTT which make it suitable for loT applications are listed below: 


e MQTT Clients have very small code footprint. MQTT client scripts can run on a wide 
range of devices. MQTT can work on resource-constrained embedded devices like 
microcontrollers, SoCs like ESP32s, raspberry-pi Pico W, Single Board Computers 
(SBCs) like Beagle-bone black and Raspberry Pi, etc. 


e MQTT is suitable for event-driven networks. It is built for push-based communica- 
tion, unlike HTTP which has a request /response model. 
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e MQTT is a data-centric protocol whereas protocols used for the web like HTTP/HTTPS 
Data packet size is very small in MQTT compared to HTTP 


It offers bi-directional communication between clients and broker. MQTT commu- 
nication is data agnostic i.e. clients can send any data in formats like JSON, XML, 


or plain text strings. This allows the coexistence of IoT devices in a heterogeneous 
system with clients running in different programming languages like C, CPP, Python, 
JavaScript, etc. 


e MQTT can work with unstable internet connections having limited bandwidth. 


It is suitable for building scalable systems with thousands of devices connected to 


the broker. 


The most promising technology competing with MQTT for IoT communication is Con- 
strained Application Protocol (CoAP). For a detailed comparison of communication pro- 
tocols suitable for different IoT applications see [20]. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Overview of System Architecture and Network Implementation 


This chapter gives a very brief overview of the system architectures created during tests 
and experiments. This overview is not a substitute for the detailed network architectures 
and configuration of the various test setups implemented during this Thesis. The final 
prototype WSN created by using a cloud server is built in multiple iterations of tests and 
experiments. Figure 5.1 shows a very simple abstraction of the overall information flow 
through various network devices in the WSN. The communication protocols used between 
the different network devices for example LoraWAN between the sensor node and the 
gateway and MQTT between the gateway and the server are also shown in the figure. 
Note that the actual sensor network architecture implementation is much more complex. 
A lot of changes were made in the network configuration to build the final prototype. These 
initial experiments and network implementation are discussed in the following chapters: 


[Information flow through key network components | 


MATT Publishing client MOTT aubex ona cert Dashboard 


MATT Broker 


zs LoRaWaAN \ / matt 2 
———————— s |}—_____,  ———s 
6 Wes 


iA 
LoraWAN compatible 
Sensor Node 


20.3°C 32.5% 


1/200 


LoRaWAN Gateway MOTT Server Front-end infrastructure 
With 


also hosted in cloud server 


with/without 
LoRa Network Server Subscribing Clients 
LoRa Application server 


Figure 5.1: Abstraction of simplified network architecture 


Chapter 6: This covers the preliminary tests with the LoRa PHY layer to establish a 
point to point radio link for sending sensor data. The system architecture as shown in 
figure 6.1 used in these early tests is very simple and only suitable for laboratory use. This 
chapter also explains how to configure various LoRaWAN-compatible network devices. A 
small section on Node-Red and its use is also provided. A very important section on 
decoding the sensor data and how to modify the message payload data structure is also 
discussed, see figure 6.9. 


Chapter 7: This chapter contains WSN implementation, explaining the various sub- 
systems and network devices, how the data logging system was created using Node- 
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Red/python scripts, and the network security implementation. See figure 7.1 for the 
detailed network architecture. Note that only local on-premise servers were used in the im- 
plementation of this network, no cloud computing services were used. Chapter 8 discusses 
the results and analysis of data collected from this WSN. 


Chapter 9: This chapter contains the Network architecture of the final WSN with cloud 
computing. This prototype WSN was based on the learning from all other previous ex- 
periments. This WSN was successfully deployed for a real-world application. Network 
I architecture as shown in figure 9.3 is quite similar to the deployed Network II 9.4. A 
short introductory section on cloud computing (Microsoft Azure) discusses the need for 
cloud computing compared to local on-premise servers and also briefly explains the various 
subsystems. 
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CHAPTER 0 


Initial Experiments with LoRa PHY and LoRaWAN MAC 


This chapter covers the initial experiments done using LoRa PHY layer. It also covers the 
important aspects of configuring commercial LoORaWAN compatible network devices like 
sensor nodes and gateways. 


6.1 Tests with LoRa PHY layer 


A node-to-node radio communication link was created between two LoRa nodes. One 
development board was used as a transmitter node and another board was programmed as a 
receiver module. LoRa PHY layer was used for this point-to-point wireless communication. 


6.1.1 Objective and description of tests: 


A series of tests were conducted to check the ability of LoRa communication to send sensor 
data over the long range. The goal of the tests was to send temperature and relative 
humidity data from a LoRa sensor node (acting as a transmitter) to another LoRa receiver 
module. The receiver module was stationary and located inside the building for most of 
the tests. The position of the transmitting node was changed in most of the tests. Figure 
6.1 shows the schematic of the system setup used during the tests. Heltec automation’s 
LoRa development boards were used for transmitting as well as receiver nodes. 


6.1.2 Transmitting node and receiver module 


Transmitting Node: Figure 6.2 shows the transmitting node created by using the 
LoRa development board and other electronic components. The LoRa development board, 
temperature and humidity sensor module, and 3.3V/5V Power Supply Unit (PSU) were 
mounted on a solderless breadboard. A 9V battery was connected to PSU via a 2.1mm 
barrel jack connector. This power supply unit can take 9-12 V as input and is capable of 
supplying 3.3V as well as 5V output voltage to the breadboard. Both the sensor module 
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Figure 6.1: Node to node communication system setup 


and development board works on 3.3V. The development board can be supplied by 5V as 
it has an internal voltage regulator to step down the voltage to 3.3V. The sensor module 
was supplied voltage through a jumper wire from a 3.3V line and the development board 
was supplied power via a USB cable connected to the PSU. All components were getting 
power from a single 9V 650mAh rechargeable Li-ion battery. Temporary connections for 
power, ground, and data transmission were made using jumper wires. The sensor module 
transmits data to the development board via a single wire. Lora development board has 
an inbuilt 0.96-inch Oled display which was programmed to display sensor readings and 
help in debugging. Hardware components used for the transmitting node are listed below: 


e Heltec automation’s LoRa32 development boards (with built in Oled display). Figure 
6.3 shows the ESP32 SoC module and LoRa radio module (Semtech’s SX1276) in the 
LoRa development boards used for the tests. 


e DHT11 sensor module measuring temperature and humidity. 
e Solderless breadboard for easily connecting electronic components. 


e 3.3V/5V bread board power supply unit. 


9V battery for power supply. 


Jumper wires, USB cables, barrel jack connector. 


Receiver module: Another LoRa development board was programmed to be the receiver 
module as shown in figure 6.4. This receiver module was programmed to receive the 
incoming LoRa data packets. Its displays the incoming sensor data on an inbuilt Oled 
display and is additionally capable of logging the data to a PC via serial communication 
through PuTTy. The receiver module was connected to a PC via a USB cable for data 
logging. This receiver node can also be connected to a power bank via a USB cable and 
received data can be seen on the Oled screen without any need for a PC. This was used 
for testing the range of the communication link. 


6.1.3 Software programming of development boards 


The software for both the transmitting node and the receiver module was programmed 
using C++ with Arduino framework. Heltec’s "ESP32 develop framework" (libraries for 
LoRa and Oled display) were used to program the development boards. Several other 
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Figure 6.2: LoRa development board programmed as transmitting node 


Espressif ESP32 SoC Semtech SX 1276 LoRa radio module 


Figure 6.4: LoRa development board programmed as receiver node 
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C++ libraries were also used from the manufacturer of the development board and sensor 
modules to create the custom program. These libraries are listed below: 


1, 


2 


3. 


For LoRa communication: heltec.h 
For temperature and humidity sensor: DHT.h 


For OLED display: images.h 


Message_Number | Temp_Celsius | RH_Percent 
1 273 45 
2 27.3 46 
3 213 46 
4 27.3 45 
5 21.2 45 
6 27.2 45 
rj 27.2 45 
8 27.2 45 
9 27.1 45 
10 2TA 45 


Figure 6.5: Logged sensor data from the transmitting node 


The software written for the transmitting node performs several important functions. 
These important actions are summarized below: 


Turns "on" and initializes the Oled screen. Displays the initial message "Starting 
Node Nr: 1. 


Reads the sensor data and displays it locally on the Oled screen as shown in figure 
6.2. Oled screen was programmed to additionally display a message number and the 
node number (like a device Id/name). 


Transmits a data packet containing the sensor data via LoRa PHY layer. The LoRa 
transmission frequency and the Tx power for all the transmitted packet was fixed at 
868 MHz and 14 dBm respectively. The sensors were polled every 30 seconds. This 
transmitted data packet also contained the message number. The message number 
is automatically incremented after sending the message. 


The programmed software also had the ability to log the transmitted data packets in 
CSV format if the transmitting node is connected to a PC. This was done by using 
a USB serial connection via PuTTy. Figure 6.5 shows the logged sensor data from 
the transmitting node (only the first 10 entries in the CSV file). 


The program for the receiver module performs the following actions: 


Displays the initial message "waiting for message" when power is plugged in. 
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e Receives the incoming LoRa data packets and displays them on Oled screen. It blinks 


an onboard LED after receiving the message. 


e Receiver module also displays the RSSI value and the packet size (in bytes) in addition 


to the contents of received data packet as shown in figure 6.4. 


e On connecting the receiver module with PC, the program could log the incoming 


RSSI_ dBm: -75 
Psize byte: 48 


Node -1- Msg Nr: 


Temp _C: 23.60 
RH_%: 52.00 


RSSI dBm: -73 
Psize byte: 48 


Node -1- Msg Nr: 


Temp _C: 23.70 
RH_%: 52.00 


RSSI_ dBm: -67 
Psize byte: 48 


Node -1- Msg Nr: 


Temp _C: 23.50 
RH_%: 52.00 


6.1.4 Observation and results of tests 


data packets in plain text file by using PuTTy through a USB serial connection. 
Logged data packets from the receiver module are shown in figure 6.6 


1 


2 


3 


Figure 6.6: Logged sensor data from the receiver module 


Important parameters for the test are listed below: 


Important parameters for the test are listed below: 


LoRa Frequency: 868 MHz 


Node transmission power: 14dBm 


Transmitted data packet size: 44-50 bytes 
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Time for initialization of SoC, Oled display, and DHT11 sensor: 5 seconds 
Sampling (by polling, no hardware interrupts used): 30 seconds (29.5 + 0.5) 


Power supply to the sensor module: 3.3V by 9V battery connected to the power 


Power supply to LoRa SoC: 3.3V by same 9V battery connected through USB cable 


e Baudrate for serial communication: 115200 (for receiver module connected to PC) 


Range and Power consumption 


For point to point communication, the range between LoRa transmitting node and the 
receiver module depends on the factors like environment (Urban or rural), transmission 
power (Tx), Fresnel zone radius, Link margin, frequency of LoRa transmission, antenna 
gain and the sensor sampling period. Indoor coverage further depends on type of building 
material and obstacles. For the tests conducted with PHY layer, receiver module was able 
to get the messages at a distance close to 500m with RSSI: -130 dBm. Beyond that range 
packet drop rate was quite high. Receiver module was only able to get 1 out of every 2-3 
data packets transmitted. Since in these preliminary tests the transmitting node has the 
Oled screen in the "On" position for entire duration of test run, the battery performance 
was quite poor. The node was able to a maximum of 867 messages (at 2 messages per 
minute) before the battery ran out. Note that battery optimization was not the goal in 
these initial tests. 


6.1.5 Limitations of the tests with Lora PHY 


e Packet size: In the PHY layer communication, data packet size was varying between 
41-50 bytes, which is too large for just transmitting temperature and humidity. This 
large packet size was due to the reason because ASCII character which are not part 
of actual sensor data were being transmitted. 


Security: No encryption was implemented for the security between the transmitting 
node and receiver module. Anyone who is not the intended recipient of messages can 
capture the data packets with a programmed LoRa receiver node. 


e Power Consumption: The power consumption of the sender was too high. A 650 
mAh 9V battery was able to send messages only for 8-10 hours before running out. 
Oled display on the sender node was also consuming a lot of power. For commercial 
sensors, Oled screen is generally not used. 


Reliability: The packet drop rate was high with the test setup based on the PHY 
layer. During the tests, the receiver module will miss to capture 1-3 data packets 
sometimes. Sometimes the SoC on the transmitting node will fail to read the con- 
nected sensor properly. This would result into sensor reading being displayed as 


Scalibity: This node to node communication setup is only suitable for lab experi- 
ments, testing and integration of new sensors for prototyping. This is not ideal for 
the commercial deployment. 


In the tests with LoRa PHY layer there was no mechanism for important actions like de- 
vice management, over the air firmware upgrade and sending downlink message to change 
polling frequency. The solution to these limitations is already provided by the commercial 
sensor nodes implementing the LORaWAN MAC protocol. For further tests and experi- 
ments LoRaWAN compatible commercial sensor nodes were used. 
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6.2 Tests with LORaWAN MAC Layer 


To improve on the limitations of LoRa PHY layer, commercial LoRaWAN compatible 
sensor and gateway (Milesight UG65 LoRaWAN indoor gateway) was used. Figure 6.7 
depicts the system abstraction and the flow of information in a simple network created by 
using sensor nodes and gateway compatible with LoRaWAN protocol. How these network 
devices were configured is discussed in the following sections: 


LoRaWAN Sensor LoRaWAN Gateway 


Gateway Configuration 


LoRaWAN compatible Sensor application : Application name, Application Id 
Temperature Device: DevEUI, Device name, Application Key 
Relative humidity sensor LoRaWAN profile : LoRaWAN parameters, Activation method 


MQTT parameters: Broker address, Topic, Port, keep alive 


Coded data packets 


WebGUI 


Sensor Configuration 
Node-Red Flow 


LoRaWAN parameters: Application key, AppEUI, activation method 
DR 


Filter by Dev EUI 
Payload decoding 
Payload data structure modification 


device class, SF, BW, Al 
Radio parameters: Tx power, LoRa frequency channels, 
Sensor settings: Sample interval, calibration settings 


Figure 6.7: System abstraction and information flow 


Configuring network devices 


Configuring sensors: This section discusses in brief how the sensors (used in the pro- 
totype WSN) can be configured with an example of Milesight’s EM300 series temperature 
and relative humidity sensor. This sensor was configured using an inbuilt NFC reader and 
the mobile toolbox application from the manufacturer of the device. The older versions of 
sensors required a different method to configure them. They needed to be connected to a 
PC with a USB cable to flash programs or to make changes to the existing configuration. 
As shown in figure 6.7, important LoRaWAN and radio parameters like application key, 
AppEUI, data-rate (SF+BW), device class LoraWAN MAC version, Tx Power, frequency 
channels, sensor sampling interval were configured in the mobile toolbox app. This config- 
uration was written to the sensor by using NFC. These parameters are discussed in great 
detail in the chapter on the LORaWAN MAC layer. 


Configuring gateway: Configuring the LoORaWAN gateway involves several steps. These 
steps are summarized below for Milesight UG65 gateway with examples: 


Gateway needs to be powered and connected to the backhaul internet via Ethernet 
cable. Its WebGUI can be accessed by PC through the default login IP address and 
login credentials. Gateway could be assigned a static or a DHCP IP address in net- 
work settings. The default packet forwarder is on port 1700 by semtech corporation. 


Radio settings like LoRa frequency channels were configured in Network settings tab 


using WebGUI. 


e The most important step was creating the LoORaWAN application and assigning the 
senors to this application. The LoRaWAN parameters like DevEUI, application key, 
device profile etc should be same as configured in the sensor for successful connection. 


e In the same application MQTT connection details can be configured for the destina- 
tion of incoming LoRa data packets from the sensors. 
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Configuring local server: In the LoORaWAN gateway, the application requires the des- 
tination for forwarding the data packets. This is usually a back-end server. This server 
can be configured as local MQTT server on a dedicated Windows/Linux machine or cloud 
computing services like Amazon Web services (AWS) or Microsoft Azure can be used. Each 
one has its own advantages and limitations. For the initial tests with LoORaWAN MAC 
layer, an embedded network server in the Milesight’s UG65 gateway was used to see the 
incoming data packets. 


6.2.1 Node-RED: 


Node-RED is a GUI-based programming tool used for connecting hardware devices, APIs, 
and dashboards for IoT applications. It is a web-based flow editor that runs on top of 
open source server environment Node.js. The key entities in Node-RED are the blocks of 
JavaScript code/functions called "Nodes". Data that passes through these nodes are called 
"messages". The message flow and payload of these messages are stored in the form of 
JavaScript objects and JSON files. JavaScript Object Notation (JSON) is a widely used 
text-based format for representing structured data. The complete message flow diagram in 
Node-RED is saved as a large nested JSON file that contains all the information about the 
flow and functions. With the help of functions written in JavaScript, the payload of these 
messages in flow can be modified, and desired objects can be accessed, added, or deleted 
from the nested JSONs. This is a very useful tool for designing the payload suitable for 
storing in databases or data logging. Milesight’s UG65 gateway can run an instance of 
Node-Red. This function was used for debugging and logging the data packets during the 
tests. 
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Figure 6.8: Message Flow diagram implemented in LoORaWAN gateway using Node-RED 


Message flow in Node-RED: Figure 6.8 shows a message flow diagram created by 
using Node-RED. This flow diagram was implemented in the gateway to see the payload of 
incoming data packets from the sensors. With the help of this flow diagram, the received 
LoRaWAN messages at the gateway (Lora input node) were filtered (for specific DevEUI) 
and decoded using a decoder script from the sensor manufacturer. Then the message 
payload coming out of the decoder nodes was changed using custom JavaScript functions 
(indicated by temperature and humidity functions in flow diagram). These messages in 
desired JSON format were forwarded to an MQTT broker. Additional debugging nodes 
were used (green nodes) to see the payload in the gateway at various stages. 
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6.2.2 Payload decoding and modification 


Message Payload modification in Gateway using Node-RED 


Decoded Payload 


Desired Payload 


Raw Payload 
12/19/2022, 1:49:06 PM node: Payload_after_decoding 
msg : Object 
12/19/2022, 1:49:06 PM node: Payload_Before_Decoding vobject 12/19/2022, 1:49:06 PM node: Modified_payload_Temp_01 
mnsg) Object vdr: object msg : Object 
vobject bandwidth: 125 v object 
“dr: object modulation: "LORA" ~ payload: object 


bandwidth: 125 
modulation: "LORA" 
spreadFactor: 7 


adr: true 


spreadFactor: 7 
adr: true 


freq: 86810ee00 


sensorId: "24E124136C198494" 
timestamp: "2022-12-19T12:49:@6.531Z" 


temperature: 15.8 


snr: 14.2 _msgid: "24216bb7.08f644" 

freq: 868100000 — ————} 

joe rssi: -43 12/19/2022, 1:49:06 PM node: Modified_payload_humidity_01 
snr: 14. - 
pests, waa Decoding time: "2022-12-19T12:49:05.8946222" Custom 9: Obicet 

_ Script : i ¥ object 
time: "2022-12-19T12:49:@5.8946222" ReneS Be) rebirth 7 

: vy payload: object 

fent: 753 fport: 85 unction pay F 
fport: 85 deveui: "24e124136c198494" sensorId: "24E124136C198494" 
deveui: "24e124136c198494" ~ payload: object timestamp: "2@22-12-19T12:49:06.532Z 
payload: "AXVkA2eeAAROUA==" power: 10@ humidity: 4@ 


_msgid: "24216bb7.08644" temperature: 15.8 _msgid: "24216bb7.08f644" 


humidity: 48 


_msgid: "24216bb7.08f644" 


Figure 6.9: Payload decoding and modification using Node-Red 


The payload was decoded and its data structure was modified into the desired format 
by using decoder scripts and custom JavaScript functions. Figure 6.9 depicts the data 
structure of the message sent by gateway. Notice that this JSON contains a field "payload" 
with its value in base64 format. This payload was decoded and also the data structure 
of the message was modified from one single JSON to two smaller JSON. These modified 
JSON messages (indicated by desired payload in figure) have completely different data 
structure from the original message. 


017564 "power": 100, 
AXVkA2eeAAROUA== =—»01756403679E00046850 93 67 9E 00 "temperature": 15.8, 
04 68 50 "humidity": 40 
} 


iit aaa hy hasene Raw payload in hexadecimal 


wile acta Decoded Payload as JSON 


Payload decoding logic for Milesight's EM310 Temperature humidity sensor 


Channel Id Channel type Channel value Value Description Unit 
01 75 64 100 Battery level % 

03 67 9E 00 15.8 Temperature °C 
Relative 6 

04 68 50 40 Humidity % 


Figure 6.10: Payload decoding logic for temperature humidity sensor 


The logic and mechanism of the decoding this raw payload is explained with the help of 
figure 6.10. The sensor’s raw payload is encoded in base64 format. To obtain a human- 
readable JSON payload, the raw payload needs to be converted to hexadecimal format 
and segmented according to the manufacturer’s logic. The first value is channel Id, second 
value is channel type and the third value is actual sensor data. These channel Ids and 
channel type represents the various variables decided by the manufacturer. Note that each 
manufacturer uses a different decoding logic for their sensors. For example 9E 00 converted 
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to decimal here means 15.8. Relative humidity value is decimal value divided by 2. Here 
only one such decoding mechanism is explained with an help of an example but similar 
logic is applied for decoding raw sensor payload from different manufacturers. 
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CHAPTER [ 


WSN Implementation using LoRaWAN, MQTT and Local Servers 


7.1 Network Architecture 


To address the limitations of initial tests conducted on the LoRa PHY layer, a new Wire- 
less Sensor Network (WSN) was developed. The three major subsystems used in building 
this sensor network are: The sensors, the gateway and the servers. In the system architec- 
ture of this network, LoORaWAN compatible devices without any cloud services were used. 
Two local on premise servers were used with Mosquitto MQTT broker and other required 
software tools like Node-RED. Each sub-system used in the prototype WSN is discussed in 
following sections in detail. Figure 7.1 shows the system architecture of the WSN created 
for prototyping and running tests. During the prototyping the network architecture was 
continuously changed for tests and optimization. 


Sensor rht-01 


‘Subscribe 


Topic: MSG/RHT01 


Sensor uds-01 Topic: MSG/RHTO2 


System for Data Logging 
1) Node-Red flows (JS) 
2) Python scripts 


Topic: MSG/UDS01 


Topic: Dynamic subscription ; System for testing 
ee ae 4) Python scripts 
bed 2) Node-Red flows 
Subscribe 


Figure 7.1: System architecture of network with local MQTT servers 


PC for 
remote login into Gateway 


7.1.1 Sensor Nodes 


In this prototype network, two relative humidity and temperature sensors (indicated by rht- 
01 and rht-02) and one ultrasonic distance sensor (indicated by uds-01) were used. These 
LoRaWAN sensors were sending coded and encrypted data packets to the LoRaWAN 
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gateway (indicated by MSG). Sensors were configured to send data packets at different 
polling intervals ranging from 2-5 minutes during the tests. This polling interval was 
changed several times during the tests. LoRaWAN transmission frequency at which the 
sensors were sending data packets varied from 868.1 MHz to 868.7 MHz during the tests. 
This LoRa transmission frequency changes for each uplink message randomly for every 
device. See figure 7.2 for sensor details: 


Sensor 


Nama Description Payload Information Application Information 


‘Temperature and relative humidity sensor LoRaWAN data packet decoded in the gateway Demo Applitacion 01 
then transmitted to MQTT server as a JSON Topic: MSG/RHT01 
Manufacturer: Milesight message MQTT Server: MQTT Server 1 (Windows) 


rht-02 SL SNRELOO life SELLE IN UTIs SST Raw data packets transmitted to the MQTT server Mersey aerate 
Manufacturer: Milesight WAU le iy lay luteal lee ln GeTEMEY) MQTT Server: MQTT Server 2 (Linux) 


Ultrasonic distance sensor Ran datalpackersttanemitediior nell iGilisener Test Applitacion 03 
us Ol without doing any modification in gateway Uglies MSeHUED 
Manufacturer: Milesight MQTT Server: MQTT Server 2 (Linux) 


Milesight 


rr 


Temperature Humidity Sensor Ultrasonic Distance Sensor 


Figure 7.2: Temperature-humidity and ultrasonic distance sensor nodes 


7.1.2 Gateway: As an MQTT Client 


For this WSN a Milesight’s UG65 LoRaWAN indoor gateway was used. The gateway was 
connected to the backhaul internet by an Ethernet cable. Login into LoORaWAN gateway 
was done over WLAN network, protected by username and password authentication. The 
login access, creating applications, device management and other important operations 
were performed by using the WebGUI. In this prototype network LoRaWAN gateway act 
as an MQTT publishing client. Several applications can be created inside the gateway 
(Co-located LoRaWAN application server) that acts as an individual MQTT publishing 
client. So this gateway worked as if multiple MQTT publishing clients were running on 
the same physical machine. This gives the advantage of sending data packets of different 
applications in gateway to different external MQTT Servers from one physical machine. 


Applications in Gateway: Three different applications were created inside the Lo- 
RaWAN gateway for the sensors using WebGUI. Each application created inside the gate- 
way acted as a distinct MQTT publishing client. These applications were pointed to sep- 
arate MQTT servers with usual MQTT connection parameters like broker address, port 
number, and authentication details. See figure 7.3 for applications created in the gateway. 
Note that an application usually has multiple sensors associated with it. In this gateway, 
one client application could publish data to multiple MQTT topics while being connected 
to the same broker. However, one MQTT client application in the gateway can send data 
to only one MQTT broker address. 
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Downlink Messages: It was also possible to send downlink messages from the gateway 
to the target LoRaWAN devices. This ability to send downlink messages from the gate- 
way provides a very useful way for upgrading firmware or re-configuring sensors without 
going to the actual site of the installed sensors. Downlink messages from the gateway to 
the sensors are rare and usually sent only for changing the polling frequency and for the 
firmware upgrade of the sensors. The downlink payload can be sent in hex or base64 for- 
mat. Network traffic between the gateway and sensors is asymmetric and it is dominated 
by the uplink messages. 


7.1.3 MQTT Servers 


Two separate MQTT servers (MQTT Brokers) were created by installing Mosquitto MQTT 
broker on the machines. One dedicated Windows machine was used as a demonstration 
system and another Linux machine (A small Raspberry Pi Single Board Computer) was 
used as the test server. Initial tests were conducted without using any authentication 
between Gateway and MQTT servers. On both the machines, communication between the 
gateway and MQTT brokers was on port:1883 (port for unsecured connections) and both 
the servers were continuously running. Later, tests were conducted with authentication. 
For secured connections, MQTT port 8883 was used. 


7.1.4 MQTT Subscribing Clients 


During the prototyping, multiple MQTT Clients were used for visualizing and logging the 
sensor data. These clients ranged from resourced-constrained Raspberry Pi to PCs. Both 
Node-RED flows and Python scripts were used for the subscribing clients. Paho MQTT 
client library was used to write Python scripts for the subscribing clients. These Python 
scripts subscribed to various topics on which the applications running in the gateway 
were published through the broker. These scripts also logged the incoming sensor data in 
simple text files without doing any payload decoding and modification in the data structure 
of incoming messages in JSON format. Subscribing clients created by using Node-RED 
flows were more sophisticated compared to the Python scripts. These clients were able 
to do packet decoding, make changes to the data structure of the message payload, and 
conversion of the JSON to CSV files. When tests were running for multiple days, the 
sensor data was logged to the local PC and Raspberry Pi (indicated by RP400 in system 
architecture) using the Node-RED flows (figure 7.5) 


7.1.5 Information flow in the network 


Sensor data from rht-01 was published on the Windows MQTT server to the topic: MS- 
G/RHTO1. Data packets from sensors rht-02 and uds-01 were published to the topics 
MSG/RHT02 and MSG/UDS01 on the Linux server respectively. For these two sensors, 
no decoding script was used in applications running in the gateway (indicated by Test 
applications 01 and 02). MQTT server details like broker address, MQTT port, MQTT 
topic, and authentication details were configured inside the application associated with the 
sensors. Sensors send the coded data packets to the gateway in base64 format to keep the 
packet size smaller. Payload decoding and modification for these two sensors were done on 
the subscribing client. See Figure 7.3. 


Gateway forwards the data packets received from the sensors to the MQTT servers as a 
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Applications running Inside LoRaWAN Gateway 


Simple JSON 
with decoded payload 


Coded data packet 
in base64 


Topic: MSG/RHT01 MQTT Broker 1 


Windows 
Network Server 


MQTT Broker 2 
Linux 
Network Serve 
MQTT Broker 2 
Linux 
Network Serve 


Sensor rht-01 


Publish 


Nested JSON 
with coded payload 
and metadata 


Coded data packet 
in base64 


Topic: MSG/RHT02 


Sensor rht-02 


Publish 


JSON 
with coded payload 
and metadata 


Coded data packet 
in base64 


Topic: MSG/UDS01 


LoRaWAN Gateway 


Figure 7.3: MQTT client applications inside gateway and flow of information in the network 


nested JSON. When the gateway forwards a message to the MQTT server, it adds addi- 
tional information (metadata) on top of the actual sensor payload (sensor readings/values 
in base64 format). This metadata is very useful for device management, testing, and 
troubleshooting. It contains information about the device (DevEUI, gateway EUI, times- 
tamp), LoRa radio link parameters like LoRa transmission frequency, RSSI, LoRa SNR, 
Band Width (BW), Spreading Factor (SF), Code Rate (CR)and MQTT message topic on 
which the message was published. By default (without any decoding scripts running inside 
the gateway application) gateway sends the message (raw sensor data + metadata) as a 
nested JSON object. Figure 7.4 shows a raw message payload from the ultrasonic distance 
sensor as a nested JSON. 


In the application running inside gateway, a decoding script (written in JavaScript) was 
used for the sensor rht-01 from the manufacturer of the sensor. The purpose of the de- 
coding script was to decode the message payload, convert it from base64 to simple human 
readable JSON text. This computation was was done on the edge to reduce the complexity 
associated in processing the nested JSON which the gateway sends to the MQTT server. 
Decoding script varies for each sensor depending on the payload of the sensor. The actual 
payload which the sensor sends also varies depending on the firmware from manufacturer. 
For example sensor rht-01 sends the battery level in payload every 6 hours but uds-01 
sends battery level with each message. For more details on how this decoding is done and 
how the payload data structure is modified see figure 7.5. 


7.2 Data Logging System of network 


This section explains the working of the data logging system with an example from an 
ultrasonic distance sensor (uds-01) by using Node-Red. 


Gateway forwards the data packet from the ultrasonic distance sensor (uds-01) as a nested 
JSON to the MQTT broker (Linux network server). Received data in the nested JSON 
structure is not suited for SQL / relational databases in data analytics. MQTT broker 
cannot change the data structure of the received messages on its own. This has to be done 
either with the publishing client or the subscribing client. So in one of the subscribing 
clients (MQTT Client 2), a Node-RED flow was created for this purpose. The Node-RED 
flow in 7.5 performs the following tasks: 
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Figure 7.4: 


“topic”: "“MSG/UDS@1", 
"payload": { 
“applicationID": "16", 
“applicationName": "“Raspberry_Pi_4@@_UDS", 
“data": “AXVjA4J+CgQAAA==", 
“devEUI": "24e124713c018455", 
“deviceName": “uds-91", 
“€Cnt": 2007, 
"fPort": 85, 
“exihfo 2 [ 
x 
"altitude": @, 
"latitude": @, 
“LoRaSNR": 13.5, 
"longitude": @, 
"mac": "24e124tffef57bde", 
"name": "Local Gateway", 
“ssi =55, 
"time": "2023-02-@6T12:56:18.062038Z" 


1, 
"time": "2023-@2-06T12:56:18.062038Z", 


“txin for: 4 
"adr": true, 
“codeRate": "4/5", 
“dataRate": { 
“bandwidth”: 125, 
"modulation": "LORA", 
“spreadFactor": 7 


ts 
"frequency": 868300000 


he 

"qos": @; 

"retain": false, 

"_msgid": "a64d9e13d55be44a" 


Raw message payload from ultrasonic distance 


sensor 
8) 
D de] 


Data Logged as CSV file on PC 


Figure 7.5: Node-RED flow for sensor payload decoding and data logging 
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MQTT subscribing client is subscribed to the topic on which ultrasonic distance 
sensor is publishing (Topic: MSG/UDS01). MQTT subscribing client (client 2) 
receives the raw payload with other metadata from gateway as a single nested JSON. 


Function node "Payload Modifier UDS" is a JavaScript function that modifies the 
message payload and changes the data structure of the received raw message to a 
simple JavaScript object. It also removes the certain fields from the JSON. Output 
of this function node is an object that contains coded sensor data in base64 format 
as well as fields like timestamp, Topic, LoRa data like SNR, RSSI, DevEUI, Gateway 
EUI etc. This output object is fed into another function node "Payload Decoder". 


Function Node "Payload Decoder" decodes the sensor data from coded base64 format 
to human readable text in JSON using a decoding script written in JavaScript (from 
the sensor manufacturer). After decoding, the output of this node contains the actual 
sensor data like distance, tilt level and battery level inside an object in plain text. 
This output is fed to another node for merging the payloads. Note that decoding 
script used to decode the sensor data varies from sensor to sensor and also with 
manufacturer of the sensor. 


"Merged payload" node combines the output of the "Payload Modifier UDS" and 
"Payload Decoder" into a single object. Now this merged object has a simplified 
data structure which contains only the desired parameters and decoded sensor data. 
This data structure is suitable for storing data and further processing in relational 
databases. 


Output from the "Merged payload" node was converted to a CSV file and stored 
locally. Figure 7.6 shows the final data logged in a CSV file. This stored CSV file 
was used further for data visualization and analytics. Note that the figure contains 
the duplicate entries of the logged data. These duplicate entries were later removed 
while doing data analytics with the help of python scripts. 


1 Topic 


timestamp devEUI deviceName | Data_raw battery | distance | position | gatewayEUI rssi | loORaSNR | frequency 


2 MSG/UDSO1 | 2023-02-06T08:50:18.111428Z | 24e124713c018455 | uds-01 AXVjA4JeBwQAAA== | 99 1886 normal | 24e124fffefS7bd0 | -56 | 10 868500000 


3 MSG/UDS01 | 2023-02-06T08:52:18.109342Z | 24e124713c018455 | uds-01 AXVjA4JeBwOAAA== | 99 1886 normal | 24e124fffef57bd0 | -58 | 13.5 868100000 


4 MSG/UDS01 | 2023-02-06T08:52:18.109342Z | 24e124713c018455 | uds-01 AXVjA4JeBwQAAA== | 99 1886 normal | 24e124fffef57bd0 | -58 | 13.5 868100000 


5 MSG/UDSO1 | 2023-02-06T08:54:18.116412Z | 24e124713c018455 | uds-01 AXVjA4LABgQAAA== | 99 1886 normal | 24e124fffefS7bdO | -59 | 13.5 868100000 


6 MSG/UDS01 | 2023-02-06T08:54:18.116412Z | 24e124713c018455 | uds-01 AXVjA4LABgQAAA== | 99 1728 normal | 24e124fffef57bd0 | -59 | 13.5 868100000 


7 MSG/UDS01 | 2023-02-06T08:56:18.11149Z | 24e124713c018455 | uds-01 AXVjA4LCBgQAAA== | 99 1728 normal | 24e124fffefS7bd0 | -59 | 12 868500000 


8 MSG/UDSO1 | 2023-02-06T08:56:18.11149Z | 24e124713c018455 | uds-01 AXVjA4LCBgQAAA== | 99 1730 normal | 24e124fffefS7bd0 | -59 | 12 868500000 


© 


MSG/UDS01 | 2023-02-06T08:58:18.115359Z | 24e124713c018455 | uds-01 AXVjA4LCBgQAAA== | 99 1730 normal | 24e124fffef57bd0 | -62 | 14 868100000 


S) 


7.3 


MSG/UDS01 | 2023-02-06T08:58:18.115359Z | 24e124713c018455 | uds-01 AXVjA4LCBgQAAA== | 99 1730 normal | 24e124fffefS7bdO | -62 | 14 868100000 


Figure 7.6: Data logged from ultrasonic distance sensor after modification 


Network security implementation 


LoRaWAN sensors and Gateway have 2 layers security in between them. The communica- 
tion between them uses 128 bit AES encryption. Sensor and associated application inside 
gateway are fed with the same 128 bit application key. This AppKey generates two keys - 
Network Session Key and application session key. These keys encrypt the communication 
between LoRaWAN Gateway and the sensors. The login into the gateway is password pro- 
tected. The connection between gateway and the MQTT server is also password protected 
and secured by TLS encryption. Same security exists between various MQTT subscribing 
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clients and the MQTT broker. In this prototype network there were several layers of se- 
curity depending on the interaction on sub-systems with each other. These security layers 
are shown in figure 7.7 


Network Session Key 


Username/Password Username/Password 


PC 


LoRaWAN Gateway 
LoRaWAN MQTT Broker M@TT 
Sensor Application Session Key bape ura TLS Encryption (ewer TLS Encryption Subscribing 
Client1 


Username/Password 
Username/Password 
TLS Encryption 


Raspberry Pi400 
PC for MQTT 
remote login into Subscribing 


ateway Client 2 


Figure 7.7: Network Security with local MQTT server and clients 
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CHAPTER © 


Results and Analysis 


This chapter covers the Exploratory Data Analysis (EDA) of sensor data collected from 
the tests. This EDA is done by using popular Python libraries for data processing and 
visualization like Pandas, Numpy, Seaborn, and Matplotlib. 


8.1 EDA of temperature humidity sensors 


For sensor rht-01, decoding of the data packets from base64 format to human-readable 
plain text was done in the gateway itself. Milesight gateway provides an option to run the 
decoding script in the application associated with the sensor. The packet forwarded by 
the gateway was a simple JSON message containing temperature and humidity values in 
key-value pairs. The tests ran between 01.02.2023 - 06.02.2023 and the sensor was polled 
every 3 minutes. A total of 2264 samples were collected and stored in CSV files. Note that 
no metadata related to LoRa parameters was sent by the gateway to the MQTT broker. 


Data collected from the Milesight temperature humidity sensor (sensor named rht-01) is 
shown in figure 8.1. This sensor was placed near the measurement machines. The cyclical 
sharp rise in temperature and fall in humidity is due to turning the heat pump "on" 
during day time. This negative correlation between temperature and humidity is depicted 
by figure 8.2. It can be noticed clearly that as the temperature rises humidity falls and 
vice versa. 


For sensor rht-02 the 689 samples were recorded between 31.01.2023 - 01.02.2023. The 
sensor was polled every 2 minutes. For this sensor, the first few entries of recorded data 
are shown in 8.3. Note that no decoding script is used for this sensor and raw data packets 
as well as metadata from the gateway were stored in CSV files. 


LoRa frequency channel utilization is shown in figure 8.4. All the channels (868.1, 868.3 
and 868.5 MHz) show nearly equal usage with 868.1 MHz having highest utilization of 
around 35 %. LoRa SNR value is shown in figure 8.5 as a violin plot. It varied from 
a minimum value of 8.2 to maximum of 14.5. The mean LoRa SNR was 12.37. LoRa 
Received Signal Strength Indicator (RSSI) value varied between -40 dBm and -91dBm 
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Figure 8.1: Data collected from temperature humidity sensor rht-01 
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Figure 8.2: Temperature humidity correlation 
Topic timestamp Data devEUI deviceName gatewayEUI rssi loRaSNR_ frequency 
0 MSG/RHT02 2023-01-31T15:27:47.584032Z A2fEAARoVg== 24€124136c220737 tht-02 24e124fffefS57bd0 -52 13.2 868300000 
1 MSG/RHT02 2023-01-31T15:29:47.586139Z A2fFAARoVg== 24€124136c220737 rht-02 24e124fffef57bd0 -53 14.0 868100000 
2 MSG/RHT02 2023-01-31T15:31:47.586622Z A2fEAARoVQ== 24€124136c220737 rht-02 24e124fffef57bd0 -49 11.5 868500000 
3 MSG/RHT02 2023-01-31T15:33:47.593672Z A2fFAAROVQ== 24€124136c220737 rht-02 24e124fffefS57bdO0 -52 13.8 868300000 
4 MSG/RHT02 2023-01-31T15:35:47.582386Z A2fFAARoVQ== 24€124136c220737 tht-02 24e124fffefS57bd0 -46 13.5 868300000 


Figure 8.3: Data collected from temperature humidity sensor rht-02 
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with the mean RSSI value of -45.6 dBm as shown in figure 8.6 as a violin plot. Note that 
these unusually high values of SNR and RSSI is due to the fact that sensors were not very 
from the gateway (about 100m distance) during these tests. 
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Figure 8.4: LoRa frequency channel utilization for sensor rht-02 


8.2. EDA of data collected from ultrasonic distance sensors 


For the ultrasonic distance sensor, 163 unique data samples were recorded on 06.02.2023 
with a polling frequency of every 2 minutes. The data recorded in CSV can be seen in 
figure 7.6. This sensor gives the distance from the obstacle in mm and also the position 
of the sensor if it is normal or tilted. For uds-01, payload decoding was done on the 
subscribing MQTT client. Figure 8.7 shows the distance and position data recorded from 
the ultrasonic distance sensor. 


For sensor uds-01, frequency channel of 868.5 MHz was utilized most at 38 % as shown in 
figure 8.8. LoRa SNR varied between 8.2 and 14.2 with a median value of 13.5 as shown 
in figure 8.9. RSSI value varied between -84 dBm and -49dBm having a median value of 
-57dBm as shown in figure 8.10. 


These tests explored the possibility of doing some computation (sensor payload decoding 
in gateway) on the edge. From these tests it can be concluded that sensor data can be sent 
successfully using commercial LoORaWAN compatible sensor nodes using MQTT and local 
on-premise servers. However there were certain limitations and challenges associated with 
this network architecture for scaling. These are discussed in the following sections. 
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Figure 8.5: LoRa SNR variation for sensor rht-02 
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Figure 8.6: RSSI variation for sensor rht-02 
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Figure 8.7: Data collected from ultrasonic distance sensor uds-01 
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Figure 8.8: LoRa frequency channel utilization for sensor uds-01 
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Figure 8.9: LoRa SNR variation for sensor uds-01 
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Figure 8.10: RSSI variation for sensor uds-01 


8.3 Analysis 


This section summarizes the key findings and lessons learned from prototyping the WSN. It 
includes the key challenges and limitations of the various subsystems in the sensor network. 


8.3.1 Challenges with message payload decoding 


One of the key tasks in successfully running a LORaWAN-MQTT based wireless sensor 
network is to decode the message payload and modify the data structure of the incoming 
messages from the sensors. These modified messages should be in the desired JSON suitable 
for storage in relational database in servers and further data analytics. This modification 
and payload decoding can be done at several points in the network. Message payload can 
be modified either in the gateway itself via Node-RED flows/Software Development Kits 
(SDKs) or in the local/cloud server. Both of these design choices have certain advantages 
and limitations. For example it is possible to write a custom JavaScript functions in 
gateway application or via Node-red flows in Milesight’s UG65 gateway. This JavaScript 
function can decode the the message payload and modifies the message data structure 
into a simple JSON in the gateway itself instead of doing it on the subscribing client! (In 
Milesight UG65 gateway used for prototyping). Note that all gateways do not provide the 
ability to run decoding scripts and Node-Red flows. 


There are several limitations associated with making these modifications in applications 
running in the gateway. A custom JavaScript function written in application inside gateway 
for payload decoding works only for the sensors belonging to same type and from the 
same manufacturer (say all ultrasonic distance sensors in one gateway application). This 
decoding becomes complicated when the same type of sensors are used from different 
manufacturer. Every manufacturer uses a different payload decoder script for their sensors. 
For example, one decoding script running in the gateway application for ultrasonic distance 
sensors will not be able to decode the message payload from the another manufacturer’s 
ultrasonic distance sensors correctly. Additionally when the decoding script is running 
inside gateway, then the gateway application only forwards the sensors readings only. In 
this case, important metadata like DevEUI is not forwarded to the servers. This make the 
identification of data from which sensor it is coming from very difficult. 


8.3.2 Challenges with scaling 


One big advantage of doing sensor payload decoding in the gateway itself (edge computing) 
is that there is no additional cost associated with running these payload decoding scripts 
in the gateway. But when the network has a large number of sensor nodes and gateways 
then, sensor payload decoding and modification in gateways becomes very complicated 
with Node-RED message flows and sensor decoding scripts. These modifications need 
to be made in every gateway in the network. Moreover most gateways do not have the 
functionality to run these decoding scripts. 


Another way of modifying data structure of message and decoding the message payload 
is to do it on the local server or cloud server (Microsoft Azure used in the later tests) 
instead of doing the same in application running in the gateway. This approach has several 
advantages and scales better for a large number of devices. Rather than writing custom 
JavaScript functions in each gateway application for decoding the message payload from 
various different type of devices in network, several custom JavaScript functions can be 
written for a various class of sensors on the subscribing client on the local/cloud servers. 
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Later these functions can be applied to the incoming data packets from each sensor node 
accordingly to achieve the desired output suitable for the back-end database. This also 
creates a single point source for making changes to the network configuration (with regards 
to payload decoding and modification) instead of doing it in each gateway separately. To 
address these challenges, improved network architecture having a combination of local 
servers and cloud services were used in the later tests as discussed in next chapter. 
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CHAPTER Y 


Prototype Network with Cloud Server 


The computing infrastructure required to run the IoT platform can be hosted by on-premise 
local servers, by a commercial cloud service provider or by a combination of both. The 
choice between different solutions depends on the application specific needs. The most 
important factors in making this design choice are listed below: 


Ease of infrastructure setup and maintenance: It is relatively easy to set up the 
back-end infrastructure with cloud service provider like AWS and Microsoft Azure 
as compared to setting up the locally hosted infrastructure. On-premise solution 
require skill to setup and maintain. 


Scalability: Cloud systems are highly scalable as per the computing demand. In- 
frastructure can be down-scaled in time of low demand. Scalability of On-premise 
hardware is limited. 


Cost: The upfront costs associated with on-premise solution is quite high but the 
operational expenditure is low. In cloud services, the cost model is pay as you use 
which is very cost effective. 


Cybersecurity and risk compliance: Cloud service providers offers a higher level 
of security. On-premise solutions are more vulnerable to cyber threats and requires 
specialized IT skill to manage and mitigate the security incidents. Note that on- 
premise solution offers more control over data privacy for highly regulated application 
involving Personally Identifiable Information (PII). 


Integration with other applications: Sometimes the biggest deciding factor to 
choose between cloud and on-premise solution is the feasibility of smooth integration 
with existing infrastructure. The cost savings are huge in development time and 
system integration with cloud. 
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9.1 Microsoft Azure cloud services 


Microsoft Azure cloud was used for the back-end infrastructure of the IoT platform during 
the research. Fully managed cloud services were used instead of hosting the virtual ma- 
chine. Azure provides cloud computing platform for applications like storage, computation 
and IoT device management. It offers different subsystems that can used to build an end 
to end integrated IoT system. Some of these are mentioned below: 


e Devices connectivity management for smart sensors, industrial loT Gateways, smart 
PLCs etc by Azure IoT hub. 


e Cloud service which performs the functions like: receiving data, device management 
and authentication, downlink communication for software upgrades. 


e Cloud hosted SQL databases for sensor data storage. 


e Stream processors which consumes the incoming sensor data, process and stores it 
in databases. 


e Data visualization and user interface by application like Azure time series insights 
and Power BI 


Note that all of these subsystems need not be used for creating the IoT platform. Some 
of the tasks can be performed on small resource-constrained servers. Figure 9.1 shows an 
overview of the cloud services provided by Microsoft Azure that can be used for creating 
IoT platform. 


Azure services 


+ g ? o * #*« FF @® HX 


Create a Storage SQL databases Subscriptions Resource loT Hub Quickstart Virtual App Services More services 
resource accounts groups Center machines 


Resources 


Recent Favorite 


Name Type Last Viewed 
(@) Master_Thesis_loT Resource group a few seconds ago 
(@) AloT_Research_Experiments Resource group a few seconds ago 
ON LoRawAN-MaIT-Server loT Hub 2 weeks ago 


See all 


Figure 9.1: Network architecture with Azure back-end 


Resource Groups: Azure provides the option to use resource groups as logical containers 
holding all the resources related to specific project. It can contain resources like virtual 
machine, SQL databases, IoT hub and APIs. It is easier to manage and organize computing 
resources with resource groups. 


Azure IoT Hub: Azure IoT hub is a cloud service platform used for connection and man- 
agement of IoT devices. It could be considered as an MQTT broker that offers both device 
to cloud and cloud to device messaging options. Note that Azure IoT hub does not imple- 
ment the full MQTT standard like Mosquitto; see Microsoft Azure’s official documentation 
for more details on Azure IoT hub [19]. 
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9.2 Network I 


To improve on the limitations of the previous network, PostgreSQL hosted in Microsoft 
Azure cloud was used for the database. In the test network, a different LoORaWAN gateway 
(RAK indoor gateway 7268C) was used. This gateway did not have the functionality to 
run decoding scripts in the gateway. So decoding scripts for sensor payload ran on MQTT 
subscribing client. This gateway supports global integration with only one MQTT broker. 
It was not possible to send the sensor data from each application to multiple MQTT 
servers. For the tests, a locally hosted Mosquitto MQTT broker was used. The network 
architecture is shown in figure 9.3. Six different sensor node were used in this network. 
Four different applications were created for these sensors in the gateway as shown below 
in the table 9.1: 


Table 9.1: Sensor applications in gateway 


Application Id Name Description Number 
01 RAK-MS-RHT Temperature humidity sensor 2 
02 RAK-MS-UDS Ultrasonic distance sensor 1 
03 RAK-IMB-PCS People counter sensor 1 
04 RAK-ES-EMS | Environment monitoring door sensor 2 


Sensors rht-01, rht-02, and uds-01 are temperature humidity, and ultrasonic distance sen- 
sors from the last experiments. Sensor pcs-01 is an infrared-based people counter sensor 
from the manufacturer IM Buildings. It is suitable for counting the number of people go- 
ing in and out of the building. Sensors ems-01 and ems-02 are door sensors that trigger a 
message on the opening and closing of the magnetic contact switch when the door is being 
opened or closed. This type of sensor is suitable for monitoring the environment in server 
rooms and warehouses. 


Information flow: Sensor data from all the applications were sent to a single MQTT 
server. Clients could subscribe to the specific sensor from the chosen application using the 
topic structure shown in figure 9.3. In this network architecture, the MQTT topic structure 
was greatly simplified. MQTT clients created using Python and Node-Red were used for 
testing, debugging, and data logging. The main decoding scripts for sensor payload were 
running on PC. Decoding scripts were applied to incoming messages from the gateway by 
using the application ID, application name, and device ID. This simplified the process of 
running decoding scripts greatly. From this PC sensor data was forwarded to a PostgreSQL 
database hosted in Azure via HTTP requests for further consumption by API. This network 
was tested and it was found that all the sensors were sending data reliably to the back-end 
database hosted in the cloud. One of the data sets recorded during tests is shown in figure 
9.2. Note the entries associated with application Id 1. This data shows that LoRaSNR is 
0 and an RSSI value of -342. This is due to the fact these data packets were sent using 
FSK modulation at 50 KHz frequency and not using LoRa modulation. These false values 
are due to software incompatibility between the sensor node and gateway from different 
manufacturers. 
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1 Topic Timestamp Application Name Application ID Gateway EUI Device_EUI Device Name Data RSSI_ LoRa_SNR 
2 application/4/device/a81758fffe07654a/rx 1678712605 RAK_ES_EMS 4 aclf09fffe070717 a81758fffe07654a  ems-02 AQDyAiIDAP9ABW4vCWAAAASNAABAEGA= —--29.—-13.8 

3 application/1/device/24e124136c198494/rx 1678712707 RAK_MS_RHT 1 aclf09fffe070717  24e124136c198494  rht-01 A2fqAAROTg== -342 0 

4 application/2/device/24e124713c018455/rx 1678712780 RAK_MS_UDS 2 actf09fffe070717 24e124713c018455 uds-01 AXVjA4JfBWOAAA== -342 0 

5 application/4/device/a81758fffe076551/rx 1678712791 RAK_ES_EMS 4 actf09fffe070717 a81758fffe076551  ems-01 AQDOAiID/wA+Bw4ICWAAACMNAQBAEGA= -48.— 11.3 

6 application/3/device/0004a30b00f7eac6/rx 1678712905 RAK_IMB_PCS 3 actf09fffe070717 0004a30b00f7eac6_pcs-01 AgYABKMLAPfqxgABJWAAAACAAASACVU= —-49— 11 

7 application/4/device/a81758fffe07654a/rx + 1678712905 RAK_ES_EMS 4 acif09fffe070717 a81758fffe07654a — ems-02 AQDzAIIDAP9ABW4vCWAAAASNAABAEGA= —-33.—-10 

8 application/1/device/24e124136c198494/rx | 1678713007 RAK_MS_RHT 1 actf09fffe070717 24e124136c198494 rht-01 A2fsAAROTQ== -342 0 

9 application/2/device/24e124713c018455/rx 1678713080 RAK_MS_UDS 2 acif09fffe070717  24e124713c018455_ uds-01 AXVjA4JWBWQAAA== -342 0 

10 application/4/device/a81758fffe076551/rx 1678713091 RAK_ES_EMS 4 actf09fffe070717 a81758fffe076551 — ems-01 AQD1AiIDAAA/BW4ICWAAACMNAQBAEGA= 4713.5 


11 application/4/device/a81758fffe07654a/r 1678713205 RAK_ES_EMS 4 ac1f09fffe070717 a81758fffe07654a = ems-02 AQDOAIIDAQA/Bw4vCWwAAAASNAABAEGA= -35 | 13.8 


Figure 9.2: Recorded data from Network I 


9.3. Network II 


Sensor Network II as shown in figure 9.4 was deployed for real world tests in DHBW Hei- 
denheim campus as a proof of concept. This network has some changes in the network 
architecture as compared to the original tested network. In the Network II, a small rasp- 
berry pi400 with all the necessary tools like decoding scripts, MQTT broker, subscribing 
client was connected to the network of the DHBW. This raspberry pi400 was sending the 
sensor data to the PostgreSQL database hosted in Azure. No other subscribing client was 
used for debugging and data logging. Also note that the gateway was connected to the 
DHBW network by Ethernet. Figure 9.5 shows the test version of IoT software platform 
created to display the sensor data on dashboard. Only temperature-humidity and people 
counter sensor values were displayed on the dashboard. Rest of the sensors were sending 
data to the cloud hosted database but it was not displayed on the dashboard. 


Tests with cloud-hosted MQTT brokers: The MQTT broker can run on a cloud 
platform rather than being installed on a raspberry pi400 located on-site. Azure IoT hub 
and HiveMQ provide this functionality. A cloud-hosted MQTT broker (Azure IoT hub) 
was tried but integration with Azure IoT hub was not successful. So raspberry pi400 was 
used for running the broker for the deployed network. MQTT clients and decoding scripts 
were written in JavaScript instead of Python. The complete code and application were 
running in the containerized application using Docker containers. 


When dealing with a large number of devices and messages, the operating expenses of using 
a cloud-based MQTT broker is a limitation. A cloud service provider like Amazon Web 
Services (AWS) IoT Core and Microsoft Azure IoT hub charge according to computation 
costs for each message sent from the gateway to the cloud. For example, the Microsoft 
Azure IoT hub used for tests during this project charges on the usage of D2C and C2D 
messages. This cost associated with operating cloud infrastructure could become a sig- 
nificant portion of network operating expenses. On the other hand, executing decoding 
scripts on the edge (small raspberry pi400) doesn’t cost money since it is already owned 
infrastructure. Cloud-hosted brokers have the advantage of high reliability as they operate 
distributed broker clusters (multiple brokers). This gives system redundancy in case one of 
the brokers fails other brokers can take over without affecting the network. For a detailed 
comparison of commercial MQTT brokers see [11] [4]. 
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Figure 9.4 
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Figure 9.5: Obodo Monitoring Dashboard 
Source: APS Tech Group, Obodo Platform 
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CHAPTER LO 


Summary and Conclusion 


The primary focus of the research work was on creating and refining the architecture 
of the Wireless Sensor Networks (WSNs), establishing a system for sensor data logging, 
and improving the mechanisms for decoding sensor data efficiently. The research work 
involved conducting preliminary tests using the LoRa PHY layer, constructing various 
network configurations with the LoRaWAN MAC protocol, and integrating the WSNs 
with MQTT and cloud servers. On-premise local servers were also configured and used for 
the prototyping. Some of the tasks like running decoding scripts were done on the edge 
(resource-constrained raspberry pi400) also. The WSN was tested in real-world conditions 
to validate its functionality, reliability, and performance. The results of the tests showed 
that the WSN was able to transmit data reliably with very low power consumption. The 
prototype WSN is scalable, cost-effective, and suitable for applications in smart cities, 
industrial automation, smart agriculture, and smart buildings. The following sections 
discuss the current challenges in integrating the various subsystems of the WSNs based 
on LoRaWAN, MQTT, and cloud computing. The possible areas of improvement and 
suggestions for improving the system integration for future WSNs based on LoRaWAN, 
MQTT, and cloud computing is also discussed in the following sections. 


10.1 Challenges and scope of future work 


This section summarizes the findings from the tests and experiments about the LoORaWAN 
network equipment and the challenges in its integration with cloud infrastructure. These 
challenges create the scope of future research work in creating scalable LORaWAN-MQTT- 
Cloud-based WSNs. 


10.1.1 Challenges with the LORaWAN gateways 
e Gateway Output JSON: Currently for the commercial LoORaWAN gateways sold in 
the market, there is no use of a single standard data structure for the output message 


of the gateways. Gateways from different manufacturers provide different level of 
information for metadata in a non-standard JSON message. In the output JSON 
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messages from different gateways, the level of nesting and information hierarchy is 
different. This makes it very difficult to create a back-end database that can work 
with all gateways and accommodate the incoming telemetry data in the existing 
database. In other words it is very difficult to create a plug and play solution in 
which any gateway can be integrated with the existing back-end infrastructure of the 
IoT platform. 


e MQTT Integration in gateway application: In the applications running inside 
the gateway, there is a lack of standardization on how many brokers (MQTT Servers) 
the gateway can forward the sensor data. For some gateways, there is scope for global 
integration with only one MQTT server (for example RAK gateway 7268C). For other 
gateways, it is possible to send data of each LoORaWAN application to several MQTT 
Servers. This global integration with only one MQTT broker creates a single point 
of failure for the whole cluster of sensor nodes if the gateway integration fails with 
the desired MQTT server. Also, there is a lack of fail-safe redundancy mechanisms 
to forward the messages to other MQTT servers in case of a connection failure with 
the existing MQTT server. 


e MQTT client information control level: Gateway acts as an MQTT client. All 
gateways do not provide the same level of control over the MQTT client function- 
ality. Gateway Web GUI makes the configuration of MQTT clients much easier as 
compared to writing MQTT clients from scratch using Python or JavaScript. This 
ease of configuration comes at the cost of losing control over what a user can do with 
the gateway as an MQTT client. The user loses some control over trivial things like 
the ability to choose the MQTT version, available options for SSL/TLS, the ability 
to upload the signed security certificates, and the level of MQTT topic (Join Topic, 
Up-link Topic, downlink topic, acknowledgment topic) 


e Remote access to gateway: Most commercial gateways are accessed with a default 
IP address on a local network (192.168.xxx.xxx) using secure login with a PC/lap- 
top. This default IP address to access the gateway via web GUI is configured by the 
gateway manufacturers and cannot be changed easily. It is very difficult to access 
the gateways from outside the network behind the firewall for making configuration 
changes to the LoORaWAN network remotely. Mechanism with the current browser- 
based Web GUI to do this task is quite challenging and sometimes requires the use 
of an external Virtual Private Network (VPN) or the device management /cloud ser- 
vice from the gateway manufacturers. This creates the challenge of being physically 
present on the site where the gateway is installed or remote access to the PC con- 
nected to the same network if some LoRaWAN network changes need to be made. 
Also sometimes users are not willing to give remote access to the PC on their networks 
due to security and privacy concerns. 


10.1.2 Challenges with LoRaWAN sensor nodes 


e Sensor payload decoding scripts: The data packet size (Payload size) is lim- 
ited in LoRaWAN so sensor manufacturers uses clever techniques to compress the 
information transmitted in sensor payload. To decode this payload and extract any 
meaningful information requires the use of decoding scripts. Most of the manufactur- 
ers provide decoding scripts written in JavaScript only. These decoding scripts can 
run on some gateways’ JavaScript engine but for some gateways there is no option 
to run these decoding scripts. So while running the decoding scripts on back-end 
servers, a JavaScript framework is required. It also difficult to use the decoding 
scripts written in JavaScript with MQTT Clients written in Python, and back-end 
framework also in python (For example Django). 
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e Use of battery in sensor nodes: LoRaWAN sensor nodes are powered by batter- 
ies. Most of the sensor node manufacturers uses batteries which are not interchange- 
able easily due to varying form factors and rated voltages. When a sensor node uses 
a battery form factor not easily available in market or too costly without providing 
any performance increase (increased capacity in mAh), it results in vendor lock-in 
and supply chain issues. This is not a desirable scenario for large scalable systems. 
Note that sometimes the cost of battery is more than the cost of whole LoRa SoC 
module. Examples of batteries used by manufacturers in different nodes : 


1. Multiple 1.5V batteries in AA form factor 

2. 3.6V Li-SOCL2 batteries in 18505 form factor 

3. 3.6V Li-SOCL2 batteries in 14500 (AA) form factor 

4. 3.7V Li-ion batteries in 18650, 26650, AA and other form factors 


e Sensor configuration tools: Most of the new commercial LoORaWAN compatible 
sensor nodes in the market are configured by a mobile application using an NFC- 
enabled mobile phone or an NFC Pad connected to the PC. The support for the 
configuration app is not very reliable by the sensor manufacturers. Also, the level of 
control the user gets over sensor nodes from these mobile applications varies a great 
deal from manufacturer to manufacturer. 


10.2. Challenges with MQTT and cloud integration 


e Security: There is no support for unsecured connection on port 1883 in cloud-hosted 
brokers like Azure IoT hub. Also support for security certificates like TLS certificates 
upload (while using a self-signed certificate) is poor for many gateways with Azure 


IoT hub and other cloud-hosted MQTT brokers. 


e MQTT connection with cloud servers: Due to the combination of reasons ex- 
plained above, sometimes it is very difficult to create a secure connection between 
the gateway and MQTT servers hosted in the cloud. For example, the Azure IoT 
hub does not implement the full MQTT standard. 


e MQTT version compatibility: Gateways sometimes support only older MQTT 
versions like 3.1.1 but cloud service providers have limited or no support for older 
MQTT versions. 


10.3. Recent advances in LoRa/LoRaWAN technology 


This section discusses some of the recent advances in research and development of subsys- 


tems related LoRaWAN based WSNs. 


e Chips: With new Semtech’s LR1110 and L1121 series chips, Semtech now offers S- 
band (Satellite) connectivity with the Semtech cloud. New LR1110 has WiFi on SoC 
as well. This has great number of applications in asset tracking and Geo-location. 
Note that this Geo-location is not reliant on GPS. SoC offers Geo-location based on 
Wi-Fi lookup database and GNSS solvers. 


e Security Security has improved a lot with new chips offering full hardware AES-128 
cryptographic engine. 


e Join Server: Semtech now offers LoRa join server on the cloud. 
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10.4 Design principles 


This section summarizes some of the design principles that were learned through testing 
and experimentation during this research. When designing a WSN, it is important to pay 
close attention to these key ideas: 


e Keep the complexity of the overall network manageable. 


Reduce the operational costs of the network as it scales. 


e Ensure relatively simple device management for a large variety of heterogeneous 
sensor nodes by grouping similar sensors under one application. 


Make it easy to modify the existing network configuration at various levels. 


Simplify fault detection and troubleshooting process for technical problems in end 
devices, gateways, and servers. 


Ensure that a fault in one part of the network does not disrupt the entire network’s 
operation. 
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APPENDIX A 


LoRa Communication 


A.1 Terminology and concepts in LoRa Communication 


1. Free Space Loss: The signal between sender and receiver loses power as the distance 
gets larger. This is called free space loss. 


2. Interference: Reflected radio waves from buildings and obstacles can interfere with 
the direct signal. 


3. Multipath: A propagation phenomenon when a transmitted signal reaches the re- 
ceiver through more than one path due to reflection from buildings, mountains or 
other geographic environmental conditions. It can lead to constructive or destructive 
interference of signal which can result into rapid changes/fading of signal strength 
over a small distance. 


4. Line of sight propagation: When the Radio waves travels directly from sender to 
receiver without any obstacle. 


5. Fresnel Zone: It is roughly an ellipsoid shaped body around the direct line of sight 
path between the sender and receiver. Any obstacle between within Fresnel zone will 
weaken the transmitted signal. Avoid object in Fresnel zone by placing antenna at 
higher location. If there are obstacles near the path within Fresnel zone, radio waves 
reflecting from the path arrive out of phase with the signal and reduce the power of 
the received signal considerably. 


6. Received signal Strength Indication: RSSI is the power of signal at which 
receiver receives the signal. It is also called Rx Power. 


7. Receiver sensitivity: Rx sensitivity is the minimum power threshold at which 
receiver can demodulate the signal. 


8. Link Margin: The difference between Rx sensitivity and RSSI is called link margin. 
It should be positive for the receiver to demodulate the signal. LoRa receivers have 
Rx sensitivity of around -148 dBm depending on SF and BW. 
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9. Forward Error correction: FEC is the process where redundant error correction 
bits are added to the actual data to be transmitted. These redundant bits helps in 
restoring data when data gets corrupted by interference. 
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APPENDIX B 


LoRaWAN Network Equipment and Development Tools 


This section contains a list of LoraWAN equipment suppliers. Some of these products and 
services have been used for the prototyping. 


B.1 


B.2 


OEM and Service providers 


The Things Industry: For cloud services, extensive documentation on LoRaWAN, 
developer tools, code repositories LoORaWAN gateways 


Dragino: For LoRaWAN sensors, gateways, development boards, LoRa modules and 
development kits. 


Heltec Automation: Development boards and gateways 
Milesight: Gateways, sensors, configuration tools and apps 
IMbuildings: People counter sensors for smart buildings 


RAK Wireless technology: Gateways, sensors, development platforms, device man- 
agement via cloud 


ELSYS: Indoor environment monitoring sensors, temperature humidity sensors 


LoRa Development Boards and Modules 


Heltec LoRa 32 V2 board 

The Things UNO development board 
Pycom LoPy4 development board 
LILYGO TTGO T-Beam 


Cube Cell LoRa development boards 
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e STM32 Nucleo PPNUCLEO-LRWAN2 
e IMST iC8s0A LoRa concentrator 
e Dragino LoRa GPS HAT 


e Dragino LoRaWAN concentrator PG1301 


B.3 Radio Modules and LoRa chips 


e Microchip RN2483 module 

e STM32 WL55JCI7 (STM32 WL series chips) 
e Semtech 5X127x series chips 

e Semtech SX130x series chips 

e Semtech LR1110, LR1121 series chips 


e Murata CMWXI1ZZABZ module 


B.4 Gateways and Nodes 


e RAK831 PILOT Gateway — outdoor 

e Dragino DLOS8N — outdoor 

e RAK 7268C Edge V2 gateway — indoor 

e Milesight UG65 gateway — indoor 

e MultiTech Conduit IP67 Base Station — outdoor 


e Kerlink Wirnet gateways — outdoor 
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